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Spinning by Variable Speed A. €. 


Polyphase 


with constant speed is attended with 

many disadvantages, some of which 
can be enumerated as follows: With 
constant-speed drives the spindle speeds 
are limited for given yarn sizes on ac- 
count of the traveler and the balloon 
of the yarn during the spinning process, 
and also because of the difficulty in 
changing the speeds of the spindles for 
various counts of yarn, which means 
time lost in production for changing 
pulley or pinion sizes to obtain the cor- 
rect spindle speeds for counts spun. 
Variations in atmospheric conditions at 
different seasons of the year also make 
it difficult to maintain the most satis- 
lactory spindle speeds. 
_ When spinning at constant speed it 
is necessary to select a traveler of suf- 
hcient weight to hold the balloon of 
the thread down to a reasonable size 
when the bobbin is empty and not 
break the yarn when the bobbin is full. 
This selection of a traveler must 
naturally be a compromise. It is evi- 
dent irom this that there is a position 
during the spinning process where in- 
creased speed of the spindle could be 
ued to advantage, and the maximum 
tiheiency of the traveler obtained, if 
the speed of the spindle could be varied. 

In mills where colored or bleached 


|: is recognized that ring spinning 


yarns are spun, it is often necessary to 
teduce the spindle speeds in order to 
obtain maximum production. In mills 
Where many different counts of yarn 
‘re spun, it is necessary to change fre- 
{uently from one number of yarn to 
another, and a great deal of time is lost 
in changing pulleys to effect correct 
Speeds for the yarn spun. 

oan ~ quneineering Department, Gen- 





Fig. 1. Type BTA Spinning Frame Motor; 
View Showing Builder Cam Drive 


On constant-speed driven frames, 
therefore, changes in atmospheric con- 
ditions, and varying qualities of roving 
and cotton, cause considerable loss in 
production on account of the inability 
to change the speeds quickly to meet 
these conditions. During various sea- 
sons of the year it is difficult, even with 
the modern humidifying apparatus, to 
maintain proper humidity conditions, 
and frequently the mill is forced to tol- 
erate excess breakage of ends, or to go 
to considerable expense to change 
spindle speeds, resulting in losses in 
production. It has long been established 
that, if the speed of the spindles could 
be changed without loss of time to effect 
the above conditions, production could 
not only be maintained but frequently 
increased. 

It is, therefore, obvious that if the 
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Shunt Characteristic 
Motors 


By Emil A. Untersee* 


speed of the spindles could be varied to 
suit the conditions of spinning, results 
obtained would be less breakage of ends, 
a better quality of yarn, increased pro- 
duction, and more yardage on the bob- 
bins. 

After many years of careful study and 
experiments in spinning with mechanical 
devices, with alternating and direct- 
current electric apparatus, it has been 
found that the variable speed, - brush- 
shifting, shunt-characteristic, alternat- 
ing-current meotor meets the necessary 
requirements for this class of work. 
This motor has been developed with 
suitable automatic mechanical control 
which can be applied to a spinning 
frame and, with the proper type of speed 
curve for the class of yarn spun, can 
overcome the disadvantages of spin- 
ning at constant speed. 

With this type of motor applied to a 
spinning frame and with its mechanical 
control suitably connected to the 
traverse and build mechanism of the 
spinning frame, it is possible to adjust 
the speed of the spindle so that the 
maximum speed of the spindles can be 
maintained throughout the entire doff. 


Yarn Tension Constant 


By varying the maximum speed of 
the spindles during the cycle of spin- 
ning, a constant tension can be main- 
tained on the yarn, and the effective 
drag of the traveler can be held con- 
stant. The tension of the yarn when 
being wound on the bobbin at its large 
and small diameters can be kept con- 
stant, thereby reducing the end break- 
age, improving the quality of the yarn, 
and making a firmer bobbin which 
should result in increased yardage. 
This is of great advantage in mills 
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spinning bleached or dyed stock, and 
where it is necessary to change yarn 
numbers frequently. 

It is impossible to give a fixed speed 
curve for any given yarn size, because 
of the many variables in qualities of 
cotton, roving, and front roll conditions 
of the spinning frame; but it is possible 
to give an average curve. Greater re- 
finements of curves are obviously up to 
each mill. Each number of yarn and 
quality of roving is subject to a definite 
speed curve which will give maximum 
production ‘and minimum breakage of 
ends during the spinning process. 

It is frequently possible to eliminate 
twist from the roving, especially when 
yarn is spun on the long draft system, 
thereby effecting large savings. It is 
also possible that shorter staple of cot- 
ton may be used for the same yarn sizes, 
when spun at variable speed with con- 
stant tension on the yarn, resulting in a 
material saving in the cost of the raw 
product. A more evenly spun yarn, 
with increased breaking strength, natu- 


rally results in fewer breaks in the 
weaving process which follows the 


spinning, thereby increasing the produc- 
tion of cloth which, in the last analysis, 
is where 
profit. 
Results of tests made with this type 
10 and 


the mill obtains its greatest 


of motor have shown between 


15% increase in production, and from 
3 to 5 Ibs. inerease in breakage strength 
of the yarn, over the same numbers spun 
at constant speed. 

This type of drive lends itself par- 
ticularly well to long draft spinning; 
results of tests in this class of work 
have shown as high as 17% increase in 
production, and have reduced the break- 
age of ends in the weaving process ap- 
proximately 25%. 

In selecting a motor for this type of 
drive, it must be borne in mind that the 
load on a spinning frame varies con- 
siderably owing to the tension on the 
spindle bands or tapes, and lubrication 
of the spindle and other parts of the 
machines. Frames are harder to drive 
after a long shut-down period than 
when they are warmed up. Monday 
morning starts are more severe than at 
any other time, and it is very undesir- 
able that these changes in load should 
cause marked variations in speed of the 
driving motor. The shunt characteristic 
(speed almost unaffected by load 
change) of this motor practically elimi- 
nates such variations in speed during 
these periods. 


Requirements of Motor 


It would be well at this point to 
enumerate briefly the important me- 
chanical and electrical requirements of 
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Curves Showing Various Methods of Adjusting Spinning Speed 
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Fig. 4. View of Speed-Adjusting Device, 


Showing Traverse Cam 


a motor suitable for spinning yarn at 
variable speed. The mechanical require- 
ments may be summed up as follows: 

(1) Enclosed Construction.—This is 
necessary in order to eliminate as far 
as possible the admission of fly and lint 
of the spinning room to the internal 
moving parts of the motor. 

(2) Positive Ventilation—The mo- 
tor must operate at low temperature in 
order to maintain proper humidity con- 
ditions in the spinning room. 

(3) Speed Control Mechanism—This 
must be simple and easy to adjust with 
maximum accessibility to the working 
parts of both motor and control. 

(4) Reverse Rotation—The motor 
must be designed for reverse rotation 
in order to operate the frames when 
yarns of reverse twist are spun. 

The electrical characteristics may be 
summed up as follows: 

(1) The motor should have a broad 
speed range, in order to cover the aver- 
age ranges of yarn spun on the frame. 

(2) There should be a low tempera- 
ture rise as described in Item 2 under 
“Mechanical Requirements.” 

(3) Good starting torque is neces- 
sary under all speed conditions, thus in- 
suring minimum damage to yarn on 
starting frames and sufficient breakaway 
torque to start the frame after it has 
been stopped for a considerable period 
of time. 

(4) High power factor and efficiency 
are needed over the entire range ol 
speed, insuring minimum operating cost 
per pound of yarn spun. 

(5) Close speed regulation character- 
istics of the motor are of great im- 
portance. In order to obtain the maxt- 
mum advantage of varying speed spin- 
ning, it is necessary to be able to repeat 
the cycle of speed changes against the 
position of the yarn on the bobbin as 
many times as is required within rather 
small variations. 


Adjusting the Speed 


It is also necessary to establish 
definitely whatever cycle of variations 
of speed is found best suited for the 
spinning in question, and to repeat this 


cycle week in and week out. 
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Curves 1 to 5 in Fig. 2 show in a 
general way the various methods of ad- 
iusting the speed of the variable-speed 
motor during the spinning of a bobbin 
of varn. Curve No. 1 starts below the 
standard constant-speed point, with a 
fixed variation of speed on the rail 
traverse of 9% and a gradual increase 
of speed as the bobbin builds up to full 
position of 6%. In curve No. 2, the 
base speed of the standard frame is 
maintained and the traverse variation 
js raised to approximately 14% for one- 
quarter of the bobbin; then raising the 
base speed approximately 8% through- 
out the doff. 

Curve No. 3 shows no variation of 
speed until the bobbin is about one-third 
full and then a traverse variation of 
20% is introduced, holding the low 
speed the same as the constant speed 
for the remainder of the doff. Curve 
No. 4 starts at constant speed for one- 
quarter of the spinning process and then 
gradually builds up the variations to a 
maximum of 20% at full bobbin. Curve 
No. 5 starts at the empty bobbin with a 
slight variation of speed, increasing to 
maximum at one-quarter full bobbin, 
holding this variation through three- 
quarter bobbin, and gradually reducing 
this variation to 10% at full bobbin 
position. 

Any modifications of the curves may 
be obtained to suit the needs of spinning 
in any particular mill, and the traverse 
variations may be greater or less than 
20% as the conditions permit. Inside 
the motor, where the speed control de- 
vice is located, are two cams, one a 
traverse cam similar to the traverse cam 
on the spinning frame and by proper 
mechanical means connected to it. This 
cam is semi-adjustable to give a reason- 
able adjustment of speed during the 
traverse of the ring rail and is syn- 
chronized with the rail. The second 
cam, or build cam, is connected by suit- 
able means to the build mechanism or 
pick wheel mechanism of the spinning 


frame, and is shaped to give the proper 
speed curve as the bobbin is built up 
from empty position to full position. 
These cams are connected to the brush 
rigging mechanism of the motor and, in 
moving this brush rigging, cause the 
speed of the motor to change. 


With the above requirements in mind, 
the variable-speed, brush - shifting, 
shunt-characteristic, alternating-current 
motor has been designed to meet the 
most exacting requirements of spinning 
for all classes of fiber to insure maxi- 
mum production and highest qualities. 


Cotton Used for Selling Coal 





Experimentation on Bags 


for Retail 


XPERIMENTAL use of cotton in 

selling anthracite coal is described 
in the current issue of Bags, a monthly 
publication devoted to the interests of 
the textile bag industry. 

“Encouraging results have been 
noted,” the article states, “and after 
further studies are made of this particu- 
lar new use of heavy cotton fabrics, it 
is planned to popularize this innovation. 

“The studies which are now being 
made were proposed by the New Uses 
Section of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
in collaboration with F. M. Feiker, man- 
aging director of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers. This work is_ rather 
closely related to proposals emanating 
from the fuel industry for selling finer 
grades of anthracite coal in bags. 

“The cotton bag with which experi- 
ments are now being made has been de- 
signed for a brand new method of dis- 
tributing or servicing coal in connection 
with automatic stokers for residences. 
It is made of osnaburg, the heavy cotton 
fabric used extensively for cement bags. 
These cloth containers which are now 
being tested are shallow, open at the top 
and have two fabric handles. When 
filled with coal they look like a bushel 
basket, although considerably smaller. 

“Various sizes of bags have been 
tried out in preliminary experiments, and 























Fig. 3. Type BTA Spinning Motor, Chain-Driven to a Frame 
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Distribution 


it has been found that those with a 
capacity of thirty or forty pounds of 
buckwheat coal were best and most con- 
venient for the individual consumer. A 
factor which influences many dealers in 
favor of these cloth containers is that in 
many sections of the country, particu- 
larly in suburban districts, women care 
for furnaces and heaters quite as much 
as men do. Therefore, to make the pro- 
posed container practical for house- 
wives it must be small enough to handle 
without unnecessary strain. 


More Cleanly Method 


“The fact that this method of han- 
dling coal will prove more cleanly as 
well as more convenient is consequently 
expected to count heavily in the cam- 
paign for its popularization. In the first 
place bringing coal into the cellar and 
storing it in bags will dispense with the 
clouds of penetrating coal dust raised by 
the dumping of tons of coal into the 
usual bin. Also dumping coal into the 
hopper of the automatic stoker elimi- 
nates all contact of the coal with any 
part of the cellar floor, and does away 
in addition, with all raising of dust by 
shoveling. 

“One of the most interesting features 
of the project of selling fuel in bags is 
the servicing of coal which is planned 
in connection with it. Instead of selling 
coal to the consumer in bulk, as has 
heretofore been the custom, it is planned 
to offer a contract for a winter’s con- 
tinuous supply. Under such an arrange- 
ment the coal dealer would call peri- 
odically, delivering a specified brand of 
coal in bags, at the same time collecting 
the empty bags already used. 

“The proposed use of textile con- 
tainers for coal is expected to benefit 
both coal dealers and coal consumers. It 
will make it possible for the dealer to 
offer to his consumers his own particu- 
lar brand of coal and it will make the 
consumer find it easy to purchase the 
brand he has found best suited to his 
use. 


Cotton Manufacturers Fall 
Convention in Boston 


Secretary Russell T. Fisher of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers announces that the annual 
meeting and convention of that organ- 
ization will be held at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, October 30 and 31. 
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Modern Metal Brocades 
Are of Ancient Lineage 


HE metal brocade in its present 

popularity is a symbol of the 

modern woman's courage in using 
brilliant colorful fabrics. Modern stores 
display metal brocades for the delight of 
art-loving customers. These splendid 
fabrics flow over the counter with the 
iridescent brilliance and the rich subtle 
colors in which modern designers of fine 
fabrics have become so expert. 

Metal brocades may be used in various 
decorative ways—not only for costumes 
of regal effect, but to introduce a gleam- 
ing note into the furnishings of a room. 
As an evening wrap, the metal brocade 
brightens a theatre or opera-box. Hand- 
bags of metal brocade flash with jewel- 
like beauty against the darker tones of 
coat or street costume. Certain types 
of metal brocades are effective as table 
runners or wall-panels. Our modern 
environment demands textiles which 
glow with color and sparkle with light. 


Old Fabrics an Inspiration 


The current vogue for metal brocades 
gains added prestige from the historic 
descent of this type of textile. In the 
era of the French Louis, gold and silver 
brocades held high rank among mag 


Upper Row 18th Century 
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By Catherine Beach Ely 


nificent textiles, and the master pieces 
of that era offer inspiration for the 
metal brocades of modern times. 
Oldtime metal brocades were 
mented with raised designs in the 
form of fruit, flowers, birds, scrolls, 
arabesques and geometric forms, and 
even with the figures of men and ani- 
mals. Sometimes the designs were 
entirely of gold and silver threads, some- 
times colored threads were mingled with 
those of gold and silver. Metal brocades 
—that is, the combination of colors with 
gold and silver in silk fabrics—first 
originated, like many other things, in 
the Orient. Persia, Syria and northern 
Africa commenced to produce brocades 
in the year 1100. In the seventeenth 
century Lyons in France and Genoa and 
Florence in Italy excelled in producing 
brocades. Some of the old Lyons 
brocades look very much like the modern 
ones. 
Nowadays 


orna- 


the term “brocade” is 
rather loosely applied to flowered and 
figured silks in rich designs, even though 
they do not have the patterns wrought 
on the main textile as raised work or 
filling after the fashion of old French, 
Oriental and Italian brocades. But a 
good many modern metal brocades do 
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have the effect of raised designs which 
characterized the historical old brocades, 


May Express Various Moods 


Metal brocades may be very delicate 
and brilliant or they may be sumptuous 
or of somber richness. Delicate de- 
signs in metal brocades include raised 
flower-sprays of soft blue upon a silver 
ground; or pale-green foliage effects 
upon a gold ground; or a design of 


silvery cobwebs upon a dark blue 
ground. Metal brocades of brilliant 


finish might include geometric designs 
of silver on a cerise ground; vari- 
colored nosegays with green and silver 
leaves on a white ground; conven- 
tionalized gold flowers upon an orchid 
ground. Among sumptuous or somberly 
rich patterns in brocades, there might 
be—a black ground heavily decorated in 
gold and silver; or raised designs in 
deep greens and crimsons on a dull 
gold ground; or silver arabesques on a 
purple ground; or purple flowers on a 
mauve and silver ground; or glowing 
red roses on a black and gold ground; 
or reddish gold designs against a ground 
of turquoise blue. 

Shop-window displays of metal bro- 





Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. 
Brocades. Left to Right: Silk brocade with rose colored flowers on rose and metal ground; gold and 
silk brocade; gold and silk brocade with exquisitely designed flower sprays. Lower Row 17th Century Brocades. Left to Right: 
green, tan and silver brocade; metal-thread white satin ground with polychrome and gold design; gold-silk brocade 
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cades are of dazzling beauty when ar- 
ranged by a decorator who comprehends 
daring, yet artistic combinations. A 
skillful display of metal brocades sug- 
gests the approach to Aladdin’s palace— 
it has an opulent splendor unsurpassed 
by any other exhibition of fabrics. 


Large Flowers Featured 


lo study French metal brocades of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies at the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York is to get suggestions for the 
designing or choosing of modern fabrics. 
A French metal brocade of the late 
seventeenth century has large floral de- 
signs of formal elegance—the flowers of 
silver and colored silks are in low-relief 
upon a pinkish-mauve ground. An old- 
time French gold-silk brocade has a 
raised pattern of large flowers in pastel 
shades with green foliage upon a deep 
rose ground. A silver silk Frencu 
brocade has an odd and angular design 
in silver on a yellow-green ground. 
Broached flowers on a buff ground char- 
acterizes a gold silk French brocade of 
the eighteenth century. Another French 
brocade has a buff ground with gold 
figures and raised rose-colored flowers 
and green foliage—the flower-sprays 
are exquisitely designed. 

Embroideries in gold and colored 
wool against a green satin ground 
characterize a pleasing French gold 
brocade. A French green, tan and 
silver brocade has a subtly wrought 
design of conventionalized flowers. 
Large rose-colored flowers against a 
rose and silver ground make another 
effective old French brocade pattern. 


Formerly a Ceremonial Fabric 


In the very olden days metal brocades 
were used exclusively for church and 
state ceremonies. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the wearing of 
these glittering fabrics gave color to 
social occasions. During the nineteenth 
century metal brocades went into partial 
eclipse. Today, with the increased 
adeptness in textile production and the 
triumphant note of gleaming color every- 
where, metal brocades belong not only 
to elaborate and ceremonial functions, 
but to anyone who loves the colorful 
radiance of rich fabrics. 

\ fragment of metal brocade brightens 
the otherwise too neutral room. A 
garment of gold or silver brocade adds 
to the vivid personality of the modern 
woman. And a realization of the his- 
toric artistic origin of metal fabrics 
enhances their charm. 


$1.000 for Best Cotton 
Stalk Grown 


ATLANTA, GA. — Cotton farmers of 
irginia, North and South Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida have 
been declared eligible for competition 
4 Southeastern Fair for prizes of- 
tere’ for the most perfect single stalk 
tton. 
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Half-Year Textile Foreign Trade 


Both Exports and Imports Show 
Gains Over Same Period Last Year 


WasHIncTon, D. C. 
<XTILE exports showed a steady 
zrowth during the first half of the 

year. Cotton manufactures were shipped 
to foreign countries at an aggregate 
value of $60,425,198, against $53,141,134 
in the first six months of 1928. Export 
shipments of cotton cloth continued to 
gain in spite of the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions prevailing in the principal export 
markets. Export yardage amounted to 
312,302,744 sq.yds. valued at $43,829,315, 
as compared with exports during the 
first half of last year of 252,220,401 
sq.yds. valued at $37,629,826. 

Exports of wool manufactures reached 
an aggregate value of $2,881,904 for the 
first half of the year, against $2,545,821 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
Shipments of wool cloth and dress goods 
declined to $293,429 from $358,443, 
while exports of mohair cloth rose to 
$150,998 from $68,840. The feature of 
export trade in wool wearing apparel 
this year has been the increase in the 
sales of knitted bathing suits. Shio- 
ments during the six months’ period 
amounted to 20,934 doz. valued at 
$729,468, as compared with shipments 
during the corresponding period of last 
year of 17,584 valued at $460,618. 

Export trade in silk manufactures 
showed an upward trend that was shared 
by all classes of goods except sewing, 
embroidery and crochet silk. The total 
exports for the first six months of the 
year at a value of $10,418,778, as com- 
pared with $9,320,125 in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 

An increase in export trade in rayon 
manufactures from $3,399,501 in the 
first half of last year to $3,959,834 in 
the first six months of this year was 
confined almost entirely to woven and 
knit dress and piece goods. Export 
shipment of such goods amounted to 
2,274,348 sq.yds., valued at $1,187,582, 
as compared with exports in the cor- 
responding period of last year of 1,675,- 
210 sq.yds., valued at $667,959. 

A substantial increase in exports of 
jute manufactures was recorded during 
the first half of 1929, the total reaching 
$2,728,281, as compared with $1,778,023 
in the first six months of last vear. Ex- 
ports of flax, hemp, and ramie manu- 
factures had a value of $309,523, as 
compared with $258,558 in the first half 
of last year. The exports of other 
vegetable fiber manufactures totaled 
$3,103,032, as compared with $2,748,117. 


Imports Also Advance 


Import trade in textiles kept pace 
with the upward trend in _ exports, 
during the first half of the = cur- 
rent year. Imports of cotton manu- 
factures reached a total of $32.- 
084,554, as compared with $29,822,598 
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in the corresponding period of 1928. 
Receipts of cotton cloth, however, 
showed a slight decrease. The total 
amounted to 32,575,014 sq.yds., valued 
at $8,363,200, against 37,006,111 sq.yds., 
having a value of $9,045,920 for the 
first half of last year. 

Import trade in wool manufactures as 
a whole remained at about the same 
level as in the first half of 1928. Im- 
ports had an aggregate value of 
$31,551,582, as compared with $30,079,- 
050. Worsteds amounted to 786,533 
lbs., valued at $2,140,301, as compared 
with imports during the first half of 
last year of 603,523 Ibs., with the value 
of $1,660,651. Woolens totaled 4,459,- 
221 Ibs., valued at $8,215,988, as com- 
pared with 4,328,566 lbs., valued at 
$7 957,007. 

Imports of silk manufactures declined 
in aggregate value to $18,789,247 in the 
first six months of 1929 from $19,- 
859,392 in the corresponding period of 
last year. Yarn imports dropped to 
190,931 Ibs., valued at $533,909, from 
369,890 Ibs., valued at $1,035,242. Im- 
ports of silk fabrics increased in quantity 
but declined in value. They amounted 
to 2,653,566 lbs., valued at $12,243,108, 
as compared with 2,387,668 lbs., having 
a value of $12,522,972. 

Imports of rayon manufactures showed 
an increase of approximately 25% in 
dollar volume during the first six months 
of the current year, as compared with 
imports in the corresponding period of 
1928, reaching a value of $10,424,089, 
against $7,745,756. Imports of yarns, 
threads and filaments rose to 9,225,655 
Ibs., valued at $7,058,859, from 6,165,344 
Ibs., valued at $5,358,486. Imports of 
waste amounted to 2,280,053 Ibs., valued 
at $438.267, as compared with 1,025,967 
Ibs., valued at $121,363. 

Manufactures of jute, hemp, and 
ramie imported during the first half of 
the year had an aggregate value of 
$22,306;937, as compared with $23,- 
759,436 in the corresponding period of 
last year. Imports of fabrics remained 
practically steady at 10,576,105 Ibs., 
valued at $12,188,739, as compared with 
10,717,071 Ibs., valued at $12,964,298 a 
year ago. 





Colored Sheets for Yachts 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., 
has received a communication from the 
Huckins Yacht Corp., Jacksonville, 
Fla., in connection with furnishing the 
corporation’s fine express cruisers with 
Pepperell colored sheets. Maine yacht 
builders have for some time been includ- 
ing these colored sheets as stateroom 
equipment in their larger pleasure craft 
as an appropriate touch of personality. 
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Night View of Jantzen Knitting Mills Showing Flood-Lighted General Offices at Left and a Part of the Factory at Right 


Improved Lighting 
Increases Production 
of Jantzen Swimming Suits 


SUPERIOR product and reduced 

production cost are two of the 

direct and immediate benefits ac- 
cruing to the Jantzen Knitting Mills, 
Portland, Oregon, as a result of im- 
proved factory lighting. High-intensity 
general illumination recently installed 
by that company, replacing low-intensity 
local lighting, marks a notable forward 
step in modern factory illumination. 
The change has resulted in increase: 
production, greatly reduced eye-strain, 
improved employe morale, and _nat- 
urally an improved product, to say 
nothing of reduced spoilage and lessened 
accident hazard. 

“Spot” or local lighting over indi- 
vidual machines has given way to 
general illumination which provides a 
lighting intensity on the working plane 
ranging from a minimum of 30 foot- 
candles to as high as 50 foot-candles. 
This changeover program involved the 
junking of some $6.000 worth of obso- 
lete gooseneck lighting fixtures and an 
expenditure of more than $12,000 
vested in the new lighting system. 


in- 


Educating the Workers 


the 
problems 


In addition to 
engineering 


economic and 
involved there 
were matters of employe welfare, health 
and satisfaction. The plant manager, 
of course, saw the obvious advantages 
to be realized through the improved 
working conditions for the employes. 
However, the new idea had to be sold 
to the workers and even with the high 
grade of intelligence common 


among 
Jantzen workers this one task 


Was n) 
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By J. Ross Henninger 


small part of the job. Many weeks were 
spent in demonstrations and class work 
to educate the employes in different 
departments of the factory to the im- 
provement in working conditions that 
the new general lighting system would 


bring about in comparison with the 
old local or spot-lighting system to 
which they were accustomed. Now 


that the installation has been in oper- 
ation for a few months, however, it is 
characteristic of such situations to note 
that all of the workers are enthusiastic 
boosters for the new type of illumination. 


The story of the growth of the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills is one of the 
romances of American business enter- 


prises. From a production in 1917 of 
600 suits, the company reached a 
production of 950,000 suits in 1928, 
and the 1929 production schedule calls 
for 1,056,000 garments. About 20 per 
cent of the Jantzen production is 
exported. 


Production Increased per Worker 


Concentration upon the one product, 
swimming suits, and the application 
of modern electrically-driven machines 
have helped to increase production per 
worker from 1,841 suits in 1923 to 
3,765 suits in 1928. And now, with the 
introduction of high intensity illumina- 
tion in the factory, the efficiency of the 
plant is expected to be increased well 
beyond the 1928 figure. 

The Jantzen mill occupies two city 
blocks in two one-story buildings hav- 
ing a combined floor area of 80,000 
sq.ft. One bui'ding houses the general 
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offices, stockroom and the shipping de- 
partment, while the other comprises 
the main factory. Particular attention 
has been given to the matter of an 
attractive exterior to the building and 
this is a valuable asset to the company, 
since one of the main traffic arteries of 
the City of Portland passes between the 
two buildings. 

Between 500 and 750 workers, mostly 
women, are employed in the twenty 
separate operations entering into the 
manufacture of Jantzen swimming suits. 
Under the old system of illumination 
these workers were provided with local 
lighting, in most cases comprising 4 


gooseneck fixture with a half shade 
containing a 25-watt lamp for each 
individual machine or working space 


on the long tables. This local illumi- 
nation was supplemented by only a 
comparatively weak general illumina- 
tion, resulting in a condition of glare so 
common in many factories. 

In planning the new lighting system 
it was necessary to study the twenty 
different operations carefully and scien- 
tifically to determine the desirable illu- 
mination requirements for each opera- 
tion. Not only was a high intensity 01 
illumination desired, but freedom from 
shadows also was of prime importance. 
The desired results were accomplished 
by the use of 300-watt R.L.M. reflectors, 
spaced 6 ft. by 7 ft. on centers, and 
mounted with an 8-ft. 2-in. clearance 
from the floor to the lower tip of the 
reflector. 

Variations from this general scheme 
were used in certain areas of the 





2 
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Shipping Department Is Lighted with 200-Watt Units on 7 Foot Centers 


factory. Two-hundred-watt lamps in 
standard reflectors were used in man- 
ufacturing areas where a somewhat 
lower intensity was satisfactory. In 
one department where 50 girls are 
employed at stitching machines for 
sewing on labels, 300-watt reflector 
units were spaced 6 ft. on centers, 
producing an intensity of 50 ft.-candles 
on the working plane at the sewing 
machines. This room is locally be- 
lieved to be one of the best lighted 
machine sewing rooms of any factory 
in the world. , ; 
The general 
clerk’s 


offices, the shipping 
desk and even the narrow aisles 
between bins in the stockrooms were 
given serious consideration and effec- 
tively lighted with adequate, relatively 
high-intensity units. , 
_ The resulting effect of the improved 
illumination is an even distribution of 
soit, bright light of considerably higher 
than average intensity, where the ab- 
sence of glare and resultant eye strain, 
and the complete elimination of shadows 
are markedly apparent. Although no 


direct light is wasted on the ceiling, 
since all of the reflectors are porcélain- 
enameled metal units, sufficient light 
reaches the ceiling to remove most 
effectively the last vestige of gloom that 
might remain as a reminder of the 
former lighting system. 

The factory has not yet operated a 
sufficient period under the improved 
lighting condition to make available the 
data that might indicate some of the 
dollar-and-cent returns secured by the 
Jantzen company, but it is evident that 
greater eye comfort of the workers, 
with its attendant psychological andl 
physiological benefits, will reflect a 
higher overall plant efficiency. The 
management of the mills is highly 
pleased with the new lighting installa- 
tion and estimates that production has 
been increased from 15 to 20 per cent 
as a result. Moreover, the morale of 
employes has been markedly improved 
and a garment of better quality is being 
produced. 

The lighting installation in the Jant- 
zen Knitting Mills was designed by 


‘ 

Charles Pyral, Sr., special illumination 
engineer, Portland Electric Power Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. 


Turkish Mohair Sales Smaller 


Turkish mohair sales for the 1928-29 
trading season totaled 35,900 bales with 
a holdover of 16,000 bales, against 
53,000 bales in 1927-28, with a hold- 
over of only 160 bales, Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache Erwin P. Koeler, Con- 
stantinople, reports to the Department 
of Commerce. 

With regard to the total production 
during the last two years, the 1928 clip 
did not differ appreciably from the pre- 
vious one. Nothing definite can be 
stated as yet concerning the new clip, 
as the effects of the heavy mortality 
among the mohair goats in the course 
of last winter are stated to be greater 
than originally anticipated. 

Arrivals of the new mohair clip 
started with the first days of May. On 
May 27 they had reached a total of 
4.384 bales, out of which 2,246 bales, 
including about 1,500 bales of the new 
clip, were disposed of. The new mohair 
is of the same good quality as the 1928 
type, but it is stated to contain a larger 
percentage of deri skins. 

Total transactions during May 
amounted to 2,964 bales, as against 
11,000 bales in May, 1928. However, 
as local dealers had anticipated a virtual 
standstill, they were favorably impressed 
by this total. Prices having shown a 
further decline from last month, local 
merchants are making considerable pur- 
chases, hoping to off-set the losses an- 
ticipated on the holdover of 16,000 bales 
remaining from the last clip, which 
were purchased at prices 20% to 25% 
higher than present quotations. 


American Printing Co., of Fall River, 
Mass., cotton division shut down on 
July 24 and will not reopen until Au- 
gust 5, following out the plan adopted 
late in June of curtailing through the 
summer months. Between 4,000 and 
5,000 hands are affected. The printing 
division will not shut down at this time 
though several machines have been 
stopped. 


General View of Mill Interior Showing Intensity Obtained with New Lighting Installation 
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Cotton and Goods Price Relation 





Factors of “‘Basis” 


Talk 


Ignored in 


and “‘Waste”’ 
of Parity 


By George W. Duncan 


Cost Engineer, 


HERE have been some recent pub- 

lic comments to the effect that 
prices of cotton goods have continued 
substantially on a parity with the cost 
of cotton to the mills and that during a 
considerable period when the price of 
goods was declining there was a cor- 
responding decline in the price of cot- 
ton. But this idea has been erroneous 
because it entirely disregards the factors 
of “basis” and “waste” and yet these fac- 
tors play a vital part in determining the 
cost of cotton to the mills. This is par- 
ticularly true in recent months as to the 
“basis,” which is a technical term for 
the premium or the discount which mills 
pay above or below the quoted market 
price for cotton, in order to enable the 
mills to get actual spinnable cotton of 
the right grade, character and staple for 
their operations. This matter was ex- 
plained in an article by me on “Analysis 
of Cotton Costs in Goods,” which was 
published in the trade papers generally 
on Dec. 19, 1927. It is appropriate to 
mention recent developments as a fur- 
ther illustration of the effect of these 
factors. 

During the first six months of this 
year, spot cotton quotations on the 
New York Cotton Exchange reached a 
high of 21.65c. per Ib. on March 8 and 
a low of 18.30c. per Ib. on June 22, 1929, 
Prices for 64x60 5.35 print mak for 
example, on the above dates were such 
that the spread between the prices of 
goods and of cotton was 19.8lc. and 
19.82c. per Ib., respectively. 

There were approximately similar 
variations in futures quotations for cot- 
ton in the same period, so that on the 
face merely of prices of cotton and 
prices of goods, there was an approxi- 
mate parity. 

But in point of fact, on account of 
the factors of “basis” and “waste,” at 
no time during the above period have 
the manufacturing margins of the mills, 
i.e., the spread between the cost of cot- 
ton to the mills and the price of goods, 
been anything like as much as would be 
indicated by the above spread between 





The Cotton-Textile 





Institute 


spot cotton prices and goods prices. In 
other words, the actual cost of cotton 
to the mills per pound of goods has been 
much in excess of what would be indi- 
cated by the quotations for cotton, with 
the result that the manufacturing mar- 
gins have been substantially less than 





those indicated above. This is shown by 
the accompanying tabulation as of the 
dates of the maximum and minimum 
margins to mills for the first six months. 

Thus the manufacturing margins of 
the mills have substantially diminished 
and they have suffered accordingly, 
During this period, spot cotton declined 
1.05c. per lb., while cotton in cloth 
actually advanced .98c. per Ib. so that 
mills had to pay 2.03c. per Ib. more for 
cotton than was indicated by spot flucty- 
ations. It is, therefore, of great jm. 
portance for the buying trade to take 
these elements into consideration and 
not to ignore “basis” and “waste” jn 
their comparisons of prices of goods and 
cost of cotton to the mills. 


Strike Halts English Cotton Trade 





500,000 Idle in Vast Tie- 
Up That Hits 1,800 Mills 


HE entire English cotton industry 

was brought to a standstill Monday 
by a strike of approximately 500,000 
workers in 1,800 mills. The strike has 
precipitated the gravest industrial crisis 
in Great Britain since the general walk- 
out of 1926. It entails an estimated wage 
loss of $5,000,000 weekly; the loss to 
capital cannot be approximated. Pros- 
pects of an early settlement seem un- 
likely, due to the firm attitude of the 
opposing sides. The Labor Government, 
through Miss Margaret Bondfield, min- 
ister of labor, has made no move to 
intervene, as yet, though the department 
is in close touch with the situation. Miss 

Bondfield issued a statement to the effect 
that she “is watching with the gravest 
anxiety but feels that there is no action 
the department can helpfully take at 
present.” 

The strike was provoked by the an- 
nouncement on the part of the mill 
owners of a 125% wage reduction. 
About 1% of the mill owners failed to 
cut wages, and these plants are still in 
operation. Although the reduction was 
the proverbial straw that “broke the 
camel’s back,” the strike has its roots in 
a demand for reorganization and mod- 
ernization of the industry. On_ this 
score, both employers and employes are 
of one mind, the difference being that 
employers contend such reorganization 
cannot be effected without the announced 
cut in wages. 


Table Comparing Goods Prices and Cost of Cotton to Mills 
38)" 64x60 5.35 Print Cloth 


Price of goods per Ib 


Price of N. Y. July fui ures 18. Ble 
Basis on 1.75 
Net waste 2.94 
Cost of cotton to mill 23.50 


Price of N. Y. spot cotton 

Difference, or mill mfg. margin based on 
actual cost of cotton 

Difference, or theoretical margin based 
on cost of spi 


teotton 


April 27, 1929 


June 15, 1929 


40.13c 40. I3c 38.45¢ 38.45c 
18. 42¢ 
3.00 
3.06 
23.50 24.48c 24. 48c 
19.85 18. 80 
16. 63¢ 13.97¢ 
20. 28c 19. 65¢ 
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The effect of the strike, in brief, has 
been as follows: At Blackburn about 
40,000 idle; at Preston, 22,000; at Old- 
ham, 50,000. Other thousands were 
called out in plants in various other 
cotton centers. Announcement of the 
walk-out brought a weakening of the 
Liverpool cotton market, though there 
was no decided slump; the market as a 
whole is uncertain, and opinion is di- 
vided on the prospects of an early settle- 
ment. 

Announcement of the strike followed 
a day of tense activity, with numerous 
efforts made toward negotiations that 
might avert an actual break. <A com- 
mittee representing the employers was 
ready to meet the operatives in case the 
latter indicated a wish to confer, but no 
meeting was held. 

There have been a few disturbances, 
incident to the strike, but none of serious 
consequence. The conservative newspa- 
pers urge an early adjustment, point- 
ing out that great suffering will entail 
to the workers, if the strike is prolonged. 
The economic aspect also is being given 
much consideration. It is pointed out 
that the Lancastershire cotton trade al- 
ready has suffered somewhat due to a 
drop in foreign trade, and a_ further 
decline is thought likely if the strike 
lasts long enough to enable competitors 
to take advantage of the curtailment ot 
production to strengthen their grip on 
foreign markets. 


British Cotton Strike Will Affect 


Rayon Industry 


MaANcuestTeR, ENGLAND (Special 
Cable to TrextiteE Worn) — Cotton 
stoppage, if prolonged, is certain to 
seriously affect rayon industry. Yarn 
producers are certain to limit produc- 
tion rather than increase stocks. Court 
aulds already have closed their yarn 
finishing plants at Leigh, Holywell and 
Nueaton. Some of their spinning units 
will probably work short time, but it is 
unlikely that any employes will become 
completely idle. 
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See Bright Outlook in Textiles 





Reports from Business Executives 
Optimistic for Next Three Months 


By Robert M. Davis 
Statistical Editor, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


ao volume of current business in 
he textile industry of the country as 
a whole appears to be on a slightly 
higher plane than at this time last year, 
according to the opinions expressed by 
members of The Council on the Trend 
of Business, which organization is com- 
posed of 5,600 leading executives in all 
lines of business and industry, of whom 
over 600 are directly interested in the 
manufacturing and distribution of tex- 
tile products. These business men indi- 
cate that the volume of business in the 
textile industry at the close of July was 
about 20% under that at the close of 
June, a less than normal seasonal de- 
cline, but that it was about 2% above 
the volume of business at the close of 
July last year. 

Near future business is particularly 
bright in the textile industry, the mem- 
bers of the Council expressing the 
opinion that the average volume of busi- 
ness during the next 90 days will exceed 
the current volume by about 6%, and 
will exceed the volume witnessed dur- 
ing the same 90-day period last year by 
5%. If these expectations are realized 
the textile industry of the country as a 
whole should witness a profitable sum- 
mer and early fall season. 

Every section of the country, except 
the South Atlantic and East South 
Central sections, reports a volume of 
current business in the textile industry 
at the close of July over that witnessed 
at the same time last year, and every 
section expects an average volume of 
business during the next 90 days of 
materially larger proportions than at the 
close of July. 


Effect of Agriculture 


Economie conditions in the agricul- 
tural industry have assumed a leading 
position during the past month as the 
most favorable factor underlying Ameri- 
can business. This rather sudden rise 
in influence on the part of agriculture 
is due to a combination of causes, in- 
cluding: Good crop prospects through- 
out the country except in the North 
West Central States, which section has 
been ithout sufficient rain, cutting ma- 
erially into the wheat crop prospects ; 
the alvance in prices of farm products 
senerally during the past month; and 
the passage of “The Agricultural Mar- 


xetine Act,” with the subsequent ap- 
ointment of a commission eminently 
Satis 


‘atisiactory to agricultural interests and 
inspiring the confidence of business men 
as a whole. 

) c . . 

ack of this improved agricultural 
Condition is the personality of President 
Hoc ver, with his demonstrated under- 
‘tanding of business, industrial and agri- 
cultural conditions, coupled with his 


apparent ability to solve the problems 
through direct attack. Seldom has con- 
tidence in the future been more prevalent 
in all branches of American business 
and industry. Other favorable factors 
are: A continued high rate of employ- 
ment during a season of normally 
slack employment; low inventories and 
volume turnover; easier conditions in 
the money market; continued high con- 


sumer purchasing power ; and a decrease 
in stock market gambling on the part 
of the public: 

On the-unfavorable side, the ‘uncer- 
tain condition in the money market 
leads, with comparatively high money 
rates and the lack of funds for small 
mortgage loans, but with apparently 
sufficient funds available for legitimate 
business of the larger type. Stock mar- 
ket gambling is still being maintained 
on too large a scale on the part of the 
public. Other unfavorable factors are: 
the uncertainty as to the final provi- 
sions of the new tariff law; compara- 
tively low levél of building construction ; 
excessive instalment buying, especially 
of non-essentials; chain store competi- 
tion; and the tendency toward extrava- 
gance and high living which seems to 
permeate all levels of society. 


Ridley Watts Retires 


New Partnership Formed 
To Carry on the Business 


IDLEY WATTS, head of the cotton 

goods commission house bearing his 
name, and one of the most prominent 
figures in the textile world, retired from 
active business on August 1. Mr. Watts 
began his business career in 1890 as an 
office boy for the firm of Grinnell Willis 
& Co. and was instrumental in develop- 
ing the firm to one of prominence in the 
textile field. 

Mr. Watts is a director of the Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Co., Continental In- 
surance Co., Industrial Cotton Mills Co., 
Marion Mfg. Co., Norris Cotton Mills 
Co., Victor Monaghan Co., Wallace 
Manufacturing Co., Morristown Trust 
Co., and a trustee of the New York Life 
Insurance Co. In addition to his busi- 
ness activities, Mr. Watts has been 
deeply interested in public activities and 
charities both in New York and Morris- 
town where he has lived for many years. 

A new partnership has been formed to 
carry on the business, composed of 
Arthur R. Johnson, Donald B. Stewart, 
George K. Dow and Ridley Watts, Jr. 
The changes will in no way affect the 
relationship of Ridley Watts & Co. with 
the trade or its connections, which in- 
clude some of the largest mills in the 
country. 

With the reorganization of Ridley 
Watts & Co. it was announced that 
arrangements had been completed 
whereby its operations will be financed 
by Commercial Factors Corp., a division 
of Commercial Investment Trust Corp., 
recently formed through the merger of 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc., and 
Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. Mr. Stewart, 
one of the partners of the new firm, 
will become a director of Commercial 
Factors Corporation. The firm of Rid- 
ley Watts & Co. last year did a volume 
of business in excess of $20,000,000. 

The new firm will continue all of the 
lines heretofore carried and will also 
follow all the policies of its predecessors. 
The present selling force will be main- 
tained unchanged. The partners of the 
new firm have been with the organiza- 
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tion for many years, Arthur R. Johnson 
having been associated with it since 
1897. Mr. Stewart has been with the 
firm and its predecessors since 1910 and 
Mr. Dow since 1904. Ridley Watts, 
Jr. has spent several years working in 
the mills before becoming permanently 
located in New York. 


Amory, Browne & Co. to Handle 
Cleveland Women’s Wear 


Amory, Browne & Co. has been ap- 
pointed sole selling agent for the 
women’s wear fabrics of The Cleveland 
(Ohio) Worsted Mills Company. The 
Cleveland Mills, which have been known 
in the women’s wear trade primarily for 
coat and suit fabrics only, will bring 
out a new spring line of the sheer type 
of dress goods now becoming the vogue. 
These new fabrics are being styled by 
Amory, Browne & Co., known through- 
out the country for its advanced styling 
in this branch of the woolen and worsted 
trade as well as in the cotton industry. 
This new arrangement gives the Cleve- 
land Worsted Mills the benefit of the 
experience and success of this selling 
house with highly styled products at a 
time when indications point to a much 
greater demand for woolen and worsted 
fabrics, particularly for ensembles. 





M. G. Pratt Quits Belamose 
to Enter Research Work 


Myron G. Pratt for the past year 
director of sales research and man- 
ager of the New England sales for the 
Belamose Corp., and a director of Rayon 
Institute of America, Incorporated, is re- 
signing from the Belamose organization 
to pursue further market analysis and 
research work along lines of sales de- 
velopment in a larger field. 

Mr. Pratt has had wide experience in 
these fields and has served numerous 
textile organizations. 
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The Lancashire Strike 


NDOUBTEDLY Lancashire cotton mill officials are 

well aware that it will require far more than a wage 
cut of 124 per cent to make it possible for them to recoup 
any large part of the export trade in yarns and cloths 
that they have lost to mills in lower cost countries, but 
it is inconceivable that they would have precipitated the 
present industrial paralysis of industry and trade without 
mature consideration of all the factors involved, and 
without the conviction that it is a necessary approach to 
the removal of other factors handicapping rehabilitation 
of Great Britain’s largest industry. And at this distance 
it seems significant that the decision of the employers to 
force either a wage cut or a strike should have followed 
so closely the election and organization of a labor 
Government. The Lancashire cotton industry, in com- 
mon with most other British industries, is completely 
unionized and there can be no substantial progress in re- 
habilitation of the industry without harmonious co- 
operation of labor and employers. Substantial progress 
must be along the lines of greater efficiency, or labor 
extension, or the introduction of automatic and labor- 
saving machinery, or wage reductions to meet the com- 
petition of such lower-wage countries as Japan, India, 
and Italy, but the unions have steadfastly opposed such 
cooperation. They oppose any labor extension plan that 
involves an increase in unemployment of union members. 
The mule-spinners union stands out against displacement 
of mules by the more productive ring frames with their 
cheaper labor per pound of yarn; the weaver’s union 
combats the automatic loom for the same reason. It is 
true that some Lancashire employers have been accused 
of opposition to the introduction of modern labor-saving 
machinery, and while some of this opposition represents 
characteristic British unwillingness to abandon the things 
that were good enough for father and grandfather, much 
of it undoubtedly is based upon the recognized futility of 
overcoming labor union opposition. 

During the years that have elapsed since the World 
War the Lancashire cotton industry has been hopefully 
muddling along believing that eventually increased 
purchasing power of the people in its principal export 
markets would restore something approximating pre-war 
volume of trade and prosperity. The purchasing power 
of export markets has increased and the world is using 
as much cotton and its manufactures as before the war, 
but Lancashire’s condition goes from bad to worse. 

Lancashire employers have not taken this licking 
laying down; individually and through their associations 
they have exhausted nearly every possible expedient, 
short of open warfare with the labor unions, to find 
remedies for their trade ills. They have even sought 
and obtained in modified form protection under the safe- 
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guarding of industry act, and that is going the limit for 





men whose economic bible is the Manchester Guardian, 
They have sought salvation through both horizontal and 
vertical mergers, but bankers already overloaded with 
cotton mill paper, and investors who had lost in the 
aggregate millions of pounds in cotton mill securities, 
naturally would not support new stock issues that 
represented little more than a shrinkage of old capital 
issues without any guarantee that labor would cooperate 
in reducing costs of production and thus hold out some 
hope of future dividends. 

The British cotton industry has been hamstrung by 
its labor unions. It is vocal; it can gesture; but it 
cannot progress. The future of the industry as we see 
it at this distance is squarely up to the MacDonald labor 
Government, and the solution is not one of wages and 
intervention, but of definition. British manufacturers 
are as opposed to government interference in business 
as are our manufacturers; they are as willing to pay 
adequate wages for adequate results as are our manu- 
facturers, if figured on a normal lower scale of living, 
but they cannot afford to pay wages 90% above the 
pre-war rate as compared with a 60% increase in the 
cost of living unless labor union hamstringing is elim- 
inated, and they are allowed to introduce labor extension 
plans, automatic and improved machinery and processes 
that must inevitably result in displacing labor as well as 
reducing costs. It is squarely up to the MacDonald 
Government to define and insist upon this alternative to 
the proposed wage cut and a protracted struggle between 
organized labor and organized employers, the certain end 
of which would be the permanent relegation of the 
Lancashire cotton industry in world commerce to third 
or fourth rate power. 


COr 


A Lesson of the Pajama Fad 


E REFUSE to get “het up” mentally or cooled 
off physically by the silly pajama fad. 

Flappers may be encouraged to deck themselves in 
silk, cotton or rayon pajamas of futuristic design and 
coloring for house or beach wear, for the true flapper 1s 
a temperamental animal and the psychological effect of 
thus giving expression to some inhibition or suppressed 
desire may prove socially and individually beneficial. For 
certain unfortunate females who were not blessed with 
shapely legs it is a saner form of self expression than 
the stockingless fad. 

The imbecile member of the male sex who appears on 
the street or the beach in pajamas, however, is unfit to 
be classed with the callow college boys who indulge i 
night shirt parades, for the latter’s suggestive costuming 
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ysually involves the letting off of steam in the celebration 
of some victory. 

ibecile” is not too strong an adjective for such 
males because their implied search for coolness in 
pajamas discloses their ignorance of the fact that the 
textile industry and clothiers have provided for just 
such permanent or emergency wear a host of the coolest 
kind of tropicals in cotton, mohair, worsted and linen or 
even silk and rayon. The designs and colorings available 
will satisfy the most fastidious tastes, and the custom 
or retail clothier can provide as good a fit as with spring 
and winter weight fabrics. 

There is another reason why we refuse to get “het up” 
over this display of imbecility by male street-wearers of 
pajamas and that is because we who continue to wear 
comparatively heavy woolen and worsted garments in 
tropical weather are the greater imbeciles and may be 
moved to profit by this unseemly display to the eventual 
profit of the manufacturers of “tropicals.” 


“Or 


Are Higher Wool Duties Justified? 


A PRELIMINARY estimate just issued by the Bureau 

of Agricultural Economics shows that the 1929 
domestic clip of shorn wool, not including pulled wool, 
aggregates 301,866,000 pounds “and is the largest of 
record since 1894.” Apparently the Bureau is in error 
in the latter reference as Department of Agriculture 
statistics show that the clip of 1893, aggregating 
303,151,055 pounds, was sixteen million pounds greater 
than the amount shorn in 1894; of far greater im- 
portance, however, is the fact that the government 
estimate now gives us a basis of arriving at approximate 
figures for the total current clip, including pulled wool, 
and thus making possible a comparison of the steady 
increase in the wool growing industry under the present 
tariff act since it became effective in 1922. 

According to Department of Agriculture and census 
figures there were on January 1, 1922, in this country, 
36,327,000 sheep and lambs, valued at an average of 
$4.80 a head, or an aggregate of $173,159,000. On 
January 1, 1929, there were 47,171,000 sheep and lambs, 
valued at an average of $10.60 per head, or a total of 
proximately $500,000,000. Domestic wool shorn and 
pulled in 1922 aggregated 260,095,000 pounds, and if the 
| pulled this year is only 100,000 pounds greater 
ist year the total of wool shorn and pulled will 
agercvate 353,866,000 pounds. 

(he most significant feature of the expansion of 
domestic flocks and wool production since 1922 has been 
the s\cadiness of that increase year by year, despite 
ttent fluctuations in the price of sheep, lambs and 


wool .nd oceasional flock shrinkage due to severe winter 
Weat! -r and other factors; such steady increase is strong 
circu stantial evidence of the profitableness of the 
indus ry, There is further evidence that it is not a de- 


Clinine or unprofitable industry in the fact that, during 
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these seven years, wool production, including shorn and 
pulled, increased 35.5%, sheep and lambs, 29.85%, 
value of the flocks, 120.8%, and average of wool values, 
according to TEXTILE Wor tp index, 55%. The index 
comparison is between January, 1922, which was 10 
points above the average for 1921, and January, 1929, 
which was identical with the average for 1928. 

These figures are available to the House Ways & 
Means Committee, the Senate Finance Committee and 
all members of Congress who have been giving, or yet 
are to give, consideration to the plea of domestic wool 
growers for an advance of from three to five cents on 
the present 3lc. clean content duty on wools “improved 
by the admixture of merino or English blood,” and for 
practically prohibitive duties upon wool by-products. 
Although believing that the advanced rates granted to 
wool growers in the pending tariff bill as it passed the 
House are not justified, TExTILE Wor~p and the tariff 
representatives of wool manufacturers have not opposed 
those advances provided they are accompanied by ade- 
quate compensatories upon wool manufactures. As 
heretofore they recognize and endorse wool grower’s 
need of adequate protection, but they cannot endorse the 
preposterously higher rates that have been demanded of 
the Senate Finance Committee. Were wool manufac- 
turers able to show such statistical evidence of pros- 
perity as is contained in the quoted figures they would 
not have the audacity to appear before tariff committees 
pleading for additional protection. Since wool growers 
are unwilling to acknowledge and give thanks for such 
beneficent results of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill 
it is high time for Congress and the country’s electorate 
to learn what measure of will 


protection satisfy 


agriculture. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: Inability of the cotton market 
to maintain advances of previous week caused this week’s 
goods market to taper off considerably. Inquiry slackened, 
although prices showed no weakness. For first time in 
months, sheetings sold in greater volume than print cloths 
and held to advanced quotations. 

Wool Goods Markets: With ordering at a low ebb, 
sellers main interest was in getting spring lines in better 
shape, also curiosity as to openings of staples by the 
American Woolen Co., which showed reductions. 

Knit Goods Markets: Bathing-suit openings for 1930 
brought some swift and large-scale business ; certain mills 
cut prices 7 per cent. Sweater market firm. Demand for 
both heavyweight and lightweight underwear was steady, 
with prices firm ; balbriggans spotty. Hosiery trade quiet, 
with some reorders on full-fashioned and “bare leg”’ lines. 

Silk Textile Markets: Raw silk stronger, with prices 
5 to 10c. up. Numerous inquiries from hosiery trade; 
fair buying by broadsilk mills. Thrown silk prices ad- 
vance 5 to 10c., in firm market. Spun silk steady. 
Broadsilks slow, due to seasonal lull; velvets strong. 
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An Engineer’s Views of . . . 
PLANT UPKEEP 


and 





OPERATING ECONOMY 


HERE is no doubt that the 

physical condition of textile mills 

as a whole has not been kept up 
to the usual level during recent years 
of depression. Mechanical department 
staffs have been cut to the bone and 
much repair work has been neglected. 
The present is a good time for every 
textile manufacturer to take an inven- 
tory of his plant as regards the condi- 
tion of buildings and the machinery, the 
housekeeping standards, the quantity 
and quality of the lighting, fire-fighting 
and repair equipment, and particularly 
of the size and efficiency of the repair 
force. It is only by doing this that a 
plant can be put in readiness to profit 
by that better business that is just 
around the turn. 

What are some of the conditions that 
exist today in our mills? We will first 
consider the buildings. There is a well- 
known slogan adopted by the painting 
trades which runs as follows: “Save 
the Surface and You Save All’; seven 
words that are brimming over with 
significance. Some of the surfaces of 
textile buildings are crying aloud for 
attention. 

Window frames and sash, for ex- 
ample, must be regularly and frequently 
painted if they are to endure, and 
replacements are costly. These parts 
are being greatly neglected today in 
many mills. Metal housed bridges and 
passages are another form of building 
construction that require frequent re- 
surfacing in order to check the ravages 
of corrosion, a form of oxidation that 
is costing industry millions of dollars 
annually. We must look to the win- 
dow construction and the sheet metal 
housings if we would preserve them. 


Schedule of Roof Repair 


The keeping of factory roofs in proper 
repair is another item of building main- 
tenance that is not being given the 
attention that it should have, and this 
neglect will prove costly in the end. 
The extent of necessary roof repairs 
will vary with the nature and type of 
roof, the location of the building, and 
particularly with the interior conditions 
as regards moisture in the room directly 
under the roof. Wooden sawtooth roofs 
over dyehouses offer perhaps the most 
extreme case, and are a constant source 
of repair expense. Minor defects, if 
overlooked, lead quickly to more serious 
ones, and the resultant repair expense 
is much heavier. Just as in painting, 
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which will be discussed later, there 
should be a regular schedule of root 
repair each year, the work being done 


where most needed. Such schedules 
mean economy in the end. 
Inside the mill buildings there is 


much to be done. Ample light is essen- 
tial to all good manufacturing. It has 
been repeatedly proved that in rooms 
and processes that are properly lighted 
there will be less seconds produced, 
fewer damaged goods, greater produc- 
tion, fewer accidents, more contented 
employes, and a higher morale all 
around. Daylight is our cheapest and 
most efficient light. But to use daylight 
it must first be admitted to the rooms. 
Dirty and dust-covered window panes 
keep out an immense amount of day- 
light which, if permitted to enter, will 
work wonders in lighting up interiors. 
Daylight must be assisted by having 
well painted walls and ceilings to reflect 
and diffuse its rays. Every manager 
should lay out a yearly schedule of 
painting and adhere to it. He will find 
that his electric lighting costs will 
lessen appreciably if his mill interiors 
are kept painted and clean. Hundreds 
of textile mills are today sadly in need 
of paint, both inside and out. 

Artificial lighting has made wonder- 
ful progress in recent years, and most 
of the systems in use are out-of-date, 
measured by modern standards. Units 
are too few in number, are spaced 
wrong, too high or too low, and have 
the wrong type of reflector. A lamp 
globe that is dirty or dust-covered can- 
not function with efficiency. Some over- 
seers insist on a system of periodic 
cleaning of these vital parts of their 
lighting equipment. 


Economy of Pipe Coverings 


Pipe-covering or pipe insulation is 
another item of equipment that is too 
often neglected; and on hot water and 
steam lines this means a direct mone- 
tary loss, which can be quickly calcu- 
lated and expressed in tons of coal at 
the boiler plant. Particularly is this 
point of importance in mills that do 
much wet process work and therefore 
have many thousands of feet of steam 
piping. In one plant there was on hand 
a large amount of loose 85% magnesia 
that had been used as boiler coverings 
on Manning type boilers. The problem 
was how to make use of this material. 
Sheet metal forms were made and the 
loose material was molded into regular 
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sections of standard size pipe covering, 
which was applied to steam lines with 
a resultant saving of worthwhile pro- 
portions. Bare pipe or imperfect cov- 
ering should not be tolerated in any 
plant, large or small. 


Inspections of Equipment 


Before the depression in textiles, 
many plant engineers in the larger mills 
had one man, or more often two men, 
of the pipe shop force who were con- 
stantly employed in making regular 
inspections of steam traps, with the 
idea in mind of checking steam wastes 
and losses. A steam trap may have a 
by-pass valve left open, intentionally or 
through forgetfulness. This valve may 
leak or the trap itself may leak. Any 
of these conditions will result in a loss 
of steam that may become very great. 
Regular inspections detect and repair 
these leaks. Reports by inspectors of 
the exact conditions found on_ their 
tours reveal surprising numbers of ex- 
cessive wastes that may have been 
going on for some time. 

As the repair and engineering forces 
were reduced for the sake of economy, 
these inspections were among the first 
activities to be discontinued, and there 
can be no doubt that the mills have 
been large losers. There is another 
angle in this matter. Many steam traps 
are in basements or in other out of the 
way places that are seldom visited by 
regular employes. While on their tours 
the inspectors often discovered steam 
and water leaks other than at the steam 
traps, and these would be repaired also. 
Keep up these periodic inspections and 
these expensive wastes will be checked. 

We think that if the views of the 
numerous fire insurance inspectors who 
are repeatedly making the rounds of our 
mills could be obtained, it would be 
found that of late there has been a laxity 
in housekeeping in many plants. While 
it is true that business conditions have 
demanded that the number of employes 
be reduced to the minimum, vet it 
would seem that in some plants t..s has 
been carried to the extent where the 
interiors and the exteriors, including 
yards, are not kept so free of fire and 
accident hazards as they should be. 


Care of Idle Machinery 


During the past several years there 
has been much idle machinery. It will 
be found by inspection that much ot 
this machinery has considerably dete- 
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rorated from two causes; first, from 
decay in the case of wood, corrosion in 
the case of metal, and crumbling in the 
case of rubber; and second, by reason 
of the robbing of the machines of parts 
to be used on other machines that were 
in operation. This latter is really not 
deterioration, but rather a crippling. 
How often it happens, after such periods 


of idleness, that when a machine is 














One of the most difficult things for a 
mill manager to do is to junk a machine 
or piece of equipment. Throughout our 
mills today there are tons of old mate- 
rial that is being held because some of 
it may be wanted some day. How 
rarely any of it is used! If the mate- 
rial did have some value when it was 
first put away the chances are that it 
has but little worth now. It takes 





NEW ELECTRIC TRUCK FOR HANDLING BALES 





An electric industrial truck for 
handling baled material is the 
latest development in this line. 
This truck can pick up the 
load, transport it, and tier it 
three high without the operator 
leaving the controls. As can 
be seen from the illustration, 
the bale is supported by a flat 
plate with a clamping device 
holding the bale in place from 
the top. The operator runs the 
truck underneath the bale, 
clamps it, and elevates it to any 
desired height before transport- 
ing it to its destination. The 
particular piece of equipment 
shown is handling a bale of 
burlap 52 in. high and weighing 
approximately 1,500 lb. 





suddenly needed for service it is found 
to be lacking in many of the essential 
parts. Often the delay thus caused in 
placing the machine in active operation 
has seriously handicapped the prompt 
delivery of products. 

lt is well known that textile machin- 
ery will deteriorate more when idle 
than when it is in operation. When 
such equipment is idle special care and 
attention should be given to it in order 
that it may be ready for instant service 


1 


when needed. Wooden tanks and vats 
must be kept filled with water, the 
exteriors of metal tanks and other metal 
parts should be painted with some type 
of rust-prevention coating to prevent 
corrosion, and the interiors should be 
xept dry for the same reason. In some 
plants employes are strictly forbidden 
‘0 remove any parts from machines that 
ire idle, on penalty of discharge. 
Junk Useless Equipment 

Now is a good time for mills to clean 
house, not as regards employes, for that 
has been quite thoroughly done already, 
but as regards useless machinery and 
“quipment. Every plant has its second- 
hand s!orage room, where old machinery 
that | ‘Ss been removed from active 
SeTV1K tor 


various reasons is kept. 


courage to remove worn out and in- 
efficient machinery from service, but it 
takes even more courage to junk it. 
This should be done, however. Thou- 
sands of dollars worth, in scrap value, 
of useless material is lying around our 
plants, taking up valuable space and 
having to be moved around frequently 
to make room for more material, all of 
which costly. The textile plants 
should clean out their machinery storage 
rooms, and turn this junk into cash. 


is 


Welding Aluminum Casting 


Procedure on an Interesting 


Repair Job 


In welding aluminum castings, it is 
usually recommended that the piece be 
carefully supported in the preheating 
furnace and preheated very slowly pre- 
paratory to the actual welding. Expe- 
rienced aluminum welders, however, 
frequently dispense with the usual pre- 
heating furnace and handle even com- 
plicated jobs entirely with local preheat- 
ing, using an oil burner for the purpose. 
The technique employed in this method 
is most interesting. 
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The illustration shows a welder at 
work on an aluminum casting 56 in. in 
diameter and } in. thick, cracked from 
one edge about 20 in. toward the center. 
The circular shape of the casting made 
the expansion problem fairly easy, al- 
though it was complicated somewhat 
by a manhole opening at one edge 
through which the crack passed, and 
by the fact that where the reinforcing 
ribs passed through the center bearing, 
the metal was considerably heavier than 
elsewhere. 

The casting had a crown of about 3 in. 
which increased the difficulty of pene- 
trating the full thickness without form- 
ing projections of metal on the inside. 
This was to be avoided as it would 
necessitate extensive finishing. Al- 





Forty-Inch Break Repaired 
by Welding 


though preheating the entire casting in 
a furnace was unnecessary, it would be 
desirable to heat it locally along the 
crack, just ahead of the welding flame, 
so the welding heat would not bring on 
too sudden a rise in temperature and 
cause further cracking. 

Briefly the procedure was as follows: 
A steel plate was formed to fit the in- 
side of the casting, and clamped to it 
along the crack. Then the whole cast- 
ing was fastened to a flat surface and 
the two sides of the break were aligned 
at the open end by a steel strap clamped 
in position. Then the opening was veed 
carefully. 

First the whole length of the break 
was heated slightly with an oil burner. 
Welding was then started at the inner 
end of the break, with the preheater 
heating the aluminum thoroughly a few 
inches ahead. To insure a sound weld, 
both a puddling rod and cast aluminum 
flux were used. The puddling rod is 
used to remove oxide from the surface 
of the molten weld metal. As work pro- 
gressed the preheater was still kept play- 
ing along the break, always a little ahead 
of the welding flame. This opened the 
crack up to the limit of expansion. As 
sections of the break were finished a 
covering of asbestos paper was put on, 
and all during the work great care was 
taken to keep drafts of cool air from 
the work. 

With these precautions the welding 
went ahead quite smoothly; in fact, the 
whole break 40 in. long was completed 
in about an hour and a half. The job 
required little finishing. 
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™\ HE new plant of the Joanna Cot- 
ton Mills, recently completed at 
Goldville, S. C., combines the im- 
portant features of architectural beauty, 
healthful working conditions and econ- 
omy of operation to a remarkable degree. 
The new building, which is 435 ft. by 
155 ft., three stories in height, with a 
serviceable basement in one-half the 
length of the structure, is located near 
mill No. 1 and adds much to the attrac- 
tive appearance of the town. The 
building is of structural steel frame, 
standard mill construction, with wood 
floors, brick walls, and steel sash. 

Preparatory machinery for 60,000 
spindles has been installed and floor 
space is available for increasing the 
spinning equipment to this extent. 
There are 35,112 spinning spindles now 
in operation but it is expected that 
25,000 additional spindles will be added 
in the near future. The top story, which 
contains the spinning machinery, has 
excellent daylight obtained by using a 
monitor, two bays in width, for the full 
length of the building. 

The weave room occupies the first 
floor and is equipped with 636 Draper 
automatic Model E looms for the pro- 
duction of shade cloth muslin. The 
same type of goods are woven in mill 
No. 1, which has 33,200 spindles and 
836 automatic looms in operation. 


Control of Opening Machinery 


Carding, drawing, roving, spooling, 
warping and slashing machinery is lo- 
cated on the second floor. An electric 
control system is included in the in- 
Stallation of modern opening machinery 
which, in feeding cotton to the breaker 
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Joanna Cotton Mills’ 


New Plant 





Begins Operations 


By R. C. Maultsby 


pickers, automatically stops and _ starts 
feed aprons in the opening machines 
and thereby produces a uniform flow of 
stock and more even laps. Barber- 
Colman automatic spoolers and high 
speed warpers have been included in the 
equipment, as well as an automatic 
bunchless cleaning system for keeping 
the spinning frames free of lint ac- 
cumulation. 

In spite of its width, the building has 
remarkable daylight intensity, and the 
sash are glazed with actinic glass to 
prevent excessive glare. 
dark days, the only section of the build- 
ing requiring artificial light is in the 
roving department where the frames are 
high and usually stacked with stock on 
the creels. Another feature having a 
favorable influence upon the health of 
the mill’s employes is the complete sys- 
tem of General Electric water coolers 
furnishing fresh drinking water at a 
temperature of 50 degrees. 


Attractive Village 


Goldville is located on a_ seven- 
hundred-acre tract of land which has a 
slight roll, making it easily drained with 
practically no expense for upkeep, while 
3ush River flows through the property. 
The village is on the Greenville- 
Charleston highway, just east of Clin- 
ton, S. C., and is served by a division 





New plant of Joanna Cotton Mills at Goldville, S. C. 


Even on very 


of the Atlantic Coast Line railway 
system. The entire town presents an 
unusually modern appearance, as the old 
village was remodelled in 1925, and 
careful attention has been given to 
streets and grounds. 

The streets measure 30 ft. between 
curbs and 50 ft. in width, including 
cement sidewalks, while both front and 
back yards of all cottages have been 
sodded in permanent Bermuda grass. 
Each house has a liberal and tastefully 
selected planting of shrubbery and no 
dilapidated fences and shacks are al- 
lowed in the village. The architectural 
treatment of the cottages is far above 
that of the average modern textile vil- 
lage development, and the bungalows, 
ranging in size from four to six rooms, 
include many different styles. Cottages 
are equipped with modern sewerage, 
bath tubs, electric lights, and water 
heaters. 


Community Activities 


With all new houses occupied, the 
population of Goldville will be approxi- 
mately 2,500, about 1,000 being em- 
ployed in the mills when running full 
day and night shifts. Much attention 
has been directed to the enhancement 
of community life for the employes. 
There is a modern department store 
with electric refrigeration, a centrally 
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85,000 Spindles Texaco Lubricated 





FFECTIVE lubrication always proves its value in dollars and cents. 

Here is another South Carolina textile mill where Texaco lubrica- 
tion has demonstrated a decided betterment in operating conditions. It 
is one of the recent additions to the ever-growing list of textile mills 
which are one hundred per cent Texaco lubricated. 


The use of the right lubricant in the right 
way has more than ever become the 
profitable policy among textile operators 
today—and Texaco lubricants are now 
exclusively used in a very large percentage 
of the mills of the country. 


On the spinning frames, for instance, 
Texaco Spindle Oil has been found to 
substantially reduce operating tempera- 
tures. Spindles run cooler. That means 
less wear and more spindles per H.P. 


It is but one example of effective lubri- 
cation. 


Texaco Spindle Oils and the many other 
Texaco Lubricants for textile mill lubri- 
cation are scientifically designed to im- 
prove machine efficiency and save power. 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers are in- 
terested in your problems. They have 
the advantage of specialized knowledge 
of lubricants and lubrication, and will 
gladly co-operate with you at any time. 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Offices in Principal Cities 


IS A TBXACO LUBRICANT FOR 


T 
HERE EVERY 


wna 


PURPOSE 
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This is one of a series of advertisements directed originally to 
advertising men in an effort to make industrial advertising morc 
profitable to buyer and seller. It is printed in these pages as an 
indication to readers that McGraw-Hill publishing standards mean 
advertising effectiveness as well as editorial virility. 


Ehenesliliiiies another 
whispering campaign— 


With this serious situation facing 
it, the company called in an adver- 
tising agent who recommended an 
emergency advertising campaign 
in a McGraw-Hill publication 
covering the particular market. 








“Look out for that company, 


it’s slipping,” said the whis- 
perers. Its product, an as- 
sembled unit sold to manufac- 
turers to build into their ma- 
chines, was of high quality but 
had been sold only through 
salesmen and direct mail. 


Sales were falling off. The 
market, conscious of the 
gossip, was suspicious of the 
financial strength of the seller. 
This increasing sales _resist- 
ance was undermining the 
morale of the sales staff. 


The program, the first publication 
advertising ever used by this com- 
pany, consisted of color spreads in 
every issue. 


‘That was only a year ago. Today, 
as evidence of the company’s come- 
back, sales are not only mounting 
but the advertiser’s chief competi- 
tor has offered to sell out to the 
new advertiser. From _ bottom 
place to top position in recognt- 
tion in one year. 


MORAL: Selling is 
not a choice between salesmen, publication 
advertising and direct mail but a matter of 
co-ordinating all three and using each on a 
basis of the job to be done. 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATIONS 


New York 


Chicago Cleveland 


Greenville 
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San Francisco 


Detroit Philadelphia St. Louis 


Boston London 
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EINSIEDEL “REINER” High-Speed 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 


This extremely popu'ar Hosiery Machine has been on the 
market for a long time, but constant improvements have 
modernized it to such a point that it is undoubtedly the 
most popular Machine in use today. A great number of 
the largest and most important Knitting Mills in the 
country use this Machine exclusively. It is made in any 
number of sections and in 39, 43, 45, 48, 51, 54 and 57 
gauge, with seven carriers and needle heads, varying from 
14-in. to 16-in., driven by a two-horse-power motor. This 
extraordinary Machine will produce 65 full courses per 
minute and turns out the most novel effects in clock and 
lace designs and in fancy stripes. It is noted all over 
the world for the high quality of the Hosiery it produces. 


EINSIEDEL “REINER” and the SEYFERT & DONNER 
High-Speed Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
operation in our Factory Show Rooms in Weehawken. 
cordially invite you to visit us and see for yourself the 
superiority of these Machines over all competitors. 


| Any day in the week, except Sunday, you can see the 


SEYFERT & DONNER High-Speed 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 


The largest and most prominent Flat-Knitting Machine 
Builders in Germany manufacture this increasingly popu- 
lar Machine. It is constructed on lines similar to the 
Einsiedel “Reiner” Machine—for instance, the same needle 
is used. It boasts of a number of important improvements, 
among them an entirely new Slur Cock and Jack Head 
which assures a uniform stitch and allows the Machine to 


attain a speed up to 72 courses per minute. Oil rings are . 


used in all main bearings and the Machine comes in any 
number of sections and in any gauge. One of the chief 
characteristics of the Seyfert & Donner Machine is the 
very low up-keep cost and the high quality of its production. 


Machines in actual 


We 


ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED 


550-564 Gregory Avenue 


WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 
(In sight of the Woolworth Tower) 


Founded 1903 


Phone: UNION 502-503-504 


Telegraph Address: “REINER”, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Wrap Stripe Mac 


THE FIRST FULL AUTOMATIC 
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“BANNER” MACHINE 
for unlimited clocking 
effects on highly 
distinctive 
hosiery. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Mam Orrics AnD Facrory 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


PATTERNS' MADE BY 


WRAP STRIPE MACHINE 


New York Sales and 


Show Rooms 


Worth Street, New York 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
Philadelphia Sales and 
Show Rooms 
Heymann Building, 
213 S Broad Street 
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Interior View, Top Floor; Monitor Provides Excellent Light for Spinning 


located girls’ club house with a library 
of 1,000 volumes, a children’s play- 
ground with separate units of equipment 
for boys and girls, and a day nursery 
for the care of small children while 
their mothers are working in the mill. 

Playgrounds are under the super- 
vision of a competent community 
worker, while the company furnishes a 
registered nurse who is available with- 
out cost for every employe at any time. 
Once each year all children of the vil- 
lage are given a free physical examina- 
tion by the community physician and 
registered nurse. There is an active 
troop of Boy Scouts and in order to 
encourage interest in this work, the 
company entertains the scouts at a 
banquet every two months. At the 
present time plans are being prepared 
for a new 14 room brick school building 
with a spacious auditorium. 

The new plant and village were con- 
structed in accordance with plans pre- 
pared by Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., under the 
direct supervision of J. C. Hipp, engi- 
neer, and the general contract was 
awarded to Fiske-Carter Construction 
Co., Greenville, S. C. Electrical in- 
stallations were made by R. H. Bouligny, 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C., and heating equip- 
ment was installed by Poe Piping & 
Heating Co., Greenville, S. C. 

According to William A. Moorhead, 
agent of the mills, the new weave room 
is ready for practically full operation. 
P. B. Mitchell is superintendent and T. 
D. Leonard, Jr., assistant superintendent 
of both plants. 


Western Washington May 
Gain Large Sheep Industry 
SEA 
move 
of \\ 
rapid! 
Was! 
tural 
State 


rLE, Wasu.—Progress in the 
ent to place sheep on the farms 
stern Washington is gaining so 
that W. C. Mumaw of Aberdeen, 
igton, chairman of the agricul- 
committee of the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, is now 
ed of success and predicts that 
ep business of Western Wash- 
will be a $5,000,000 annual in- 
in a few years. Up until a year 
rmers of the western counties 
different to the sheep business 
y a few sheep could be seen 
on the hillsides. 
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Mill Elevators 
Machines Should Be Built to 


Proper Specifications 
By Earle Mauldin 


A satisfactory mill elevator should 
be reasonable in first cost, dependable, 
and maintenance expense should be low. 
It is no more reasonable to compare 
first costs of elevators than it would 
be to make such a comparison of auto- 
mobiles, for example. A Marmon 
should not be compared with a Mack 
truck, nor a Cadillac with a Type A 
Ford. Each machine has its individual 
specifications as to finish and appear- 
ance; each has its built-in value, and 
each has its field and serves satisfac- 
torily in its particular line of service. 

An expensive, completely equipped 
elevator, designed for the latest apart- 
ment hotel would be out of place in a 
cotton goods warehouse. Nor would it 
be proper to place in a hospital an ele- 
vator designed for cupola charging in 
a foundry. For a warehouse or mill, 
then, first we should see that the speci- 
fications are drawn to include those 
features of control and convenience that 
are desirable to meet the actual require- 
ments of the duty to be imposed, but in 
the interest of economy, every unneces- 
sary and expensive feature that might 
apply to more refined uses should be 
eliminated. In this way the first cost 
can be kept within reasonable limits. 

If this policy of close attention to 
specifications is followed it will be 
found that the elevator can be greatly 
simplified for mill work. Simplicity of 
detail means simplicity of operation; a 
minimum of working parts, which also 
means wearing parts; and therefore a 
minimum upkeep expense. 


Uninterrupted Service 


Frequent inspection of the mill ele- 
vator is the surest way of guaranteeing 
continuous service.. It should be pos- 
sible to make such adjustments and re- 
pairs that are necessary from time to 
time without serious interruption of 
elevator service. If the machine has 
been built to the proper specifications 
in the first place, as indicated above, 


of duty. Occasionally, of course, time 
must be given to cable replacements but 
this can be held down to a minimum by 
seeing that the proper cable is included 
in the original specifications. 

This matter of lost time in some in- 
stallations is insignificant, as in the case 
of warehouses where the elevator runs 
only a small part of the time. In the 
case of a manufacturing plant, however, 
where the “flow” of material in process 
of manufacture can be kept at an even, 
predetermined, rate only when the ele- 
vator is in running order, it is evident 
that interruption of this service <disor- 
ganizes the entire scheme of production. 
An inexpensive repair to the elevator 
machine might easily become a very ex- 
pensive delay to the plant. 


Replacement Parts 


Many mills make it a practice to 
carry in stock the few parts of this 
equipment that are most likely to need 
replacement from time to time. Reliable 
elevator manufacturers also carry com 
plete stocks at all times so that they, 
can make immediate shipment ol any 
orders for parts that are received. ‘I hese 
orders are considered “emergency or- 
ders” at all times and are given pre- 
cedence over routine shop work. 


June Winner of New Bedford 
Board of Commerce Safety Cup 


Four industrial plants in New Bed- 
ford, each employing more than 100 
operatives, had no accidents involving 
loss of one working day by any employe 
during the month of June. The records 
of accidents in 21 such plants were sub- 
mitted to the Board of Commerce in 
competition for the Bigger and Better 
New Bedford Campaign Industrial 
Safety Contest. The large cup pre- 
sented by the Board bears an engraved 
legend and also the names of the months 
for a year, beginning with last month, 
June, and the cup will be awarded to the 
plant showing the plurality of monthly 
winnings. 


Four Plants Leading 


Those plants, entered, which showed 
no accidents for June under the terms 
of the contest are: 

New Bedford Cotton Mills Corp., 580 
employes. 

Atlas Tack Co., 312 employes. 

Nonquitt Spinning Co., 196 employes. 

J. C. Rhodes Co., 108 employes. 

The total number of employes of the 
twenty-one plants entered in this safety 
contest is about 15,500. 

The name of the New Bedford Cot- 
ton Mills Corp., will be engraved on the 
prize cup as the winner for the month 
of June because that plant employed 
during June the largest number of oper- 
atives of all entries making a clean rec- 
ord of no accidents of the type covered 
by the terms of the Board of Commerce 
contest. Edward Drake, president of 
the Board, made this announcement 


there should be very little interruption recently. 
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will set a new high standard of cleanliness with economy 
when Properly used for kier boiling, scouring and pro- 
cessing of cotton, woolen and rayon textile goods. 


And KOLO COLD WATER SOAP is of comparable 
merit for de-gumming and processing silks, etc. 


KOLO TEXTILE DETERGENT AND COLD WATER SOAP 

is warehoused in the cities listed. Telephone for ad- 

itional information and prices---and, if you desire, a 

DETERGENT ADVISORY SERVICEMAN will demonstrate 
be at your «no obligation» service. 
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Greensboro, N.C. Greensboro 3951 Galveston, Texas Galveston 2577 
Amsterdam,N.¥Y. Amstrd. 2127-W Syracuse, N.Y. . Syracuse 2-0843 
Baltimcre, Md. . . . South 2223 Rochester,N. Y. . . Stone 2890 
Clevelend, Chio . Main0385 Buffalo,N.*.. . . Tupper 0788 
Providence, R. I. Gaspee 3455 Newark,N.J. . Mulberry 6876 & 
Hartford, Conn. Hartford 2-8744 Atlanta,Ga. . . Walnut 5831 
New York, N. ¥Y. Wisconsin 2540 Houston, Texas. . Preston 2380 





There are several territories open for the exclusive distribution of the entire line of KOLO INDUSTRIAL 
DETERGENTS. To qualify, an individual or group must have specialty selling experience and resources to 
purchase car load quantities. Your interest is invited and immediate action is suggested. Address---General 


Sales Manager, Kolo Products Co., Inc., 320 Fifth Ave., New York City. 2 6 o » a 












_ KOLO PRODUCTS CO., INC., 320 Fifth Ave., New York City _— Kindly send detailed information about KOLO. 
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Light- 


struction, with its attendant econ- 

omies in general building design, 
has so thoroughly justified itself as to 
greatly increase the general use of steel 
joists as a means of reducing floor 
weights. It often happens, however, 
that conditions of loading or vibration 
tendencies set up by machinery super- 
impose a requirement for heavier con- 
struction than is possible or practical 
with steel joists, in which case a light 
weight concrete floor construction can 
be used to considerable advantage. This 
condition is frequently met in the textile 
industry, and TEXTILE Wor Lp offers in 
this article a suggestive description of 
the construction of light weight concrete 
floors. 

This floor design consists, in section, 
of a series of parallel concrete joists at 
intervals of from two to five feet, and a 
concrete floor slab of two to three inches 
thick. Where desired, a ceiling for the 
story below may be constructed as an 
integral part of the floor. 

It should be noted before going fur- 
ther that steel joists used in floor con- 
struction are preferable for many 
reasons where occupancy conditions do 
not make their use impractical. It 
trequently happens that lower floors of 
a multi-storied building have to be of 
concrete joists, while upper floors may 
In two-story factory 


[Bs weight factory building con- 


be of steel joists. 
buildings, heavy machinery and vibrat- 
ing machines may be limited to the 
lower floor, and the second floor may be 
supported by steel joists with economy. 


Economy in Weight 


_In earlier days it was common prac- 
tice to design fire-resistive floors in such 
massive construction that frequently the 
dead weight of the floor itself was far 
more than the live load it was intended 
‘o carry. A heavy floor increases the 
‘ost ot all other parts of a multi-floored 
uilding. Supporting beams, columns, 
girders and walls must always be de- 
signe with total dead load in mind. 
The increased cost of foundations where 
‘eavy ‘loors are used imposes a very 
Consiccrable additional expense item up- 

ntire building, both in respect to 
juired for construction, with 
t labor expense, and in respect 
“) the volume of materials which have 
be ud for, freighted and drayed to 
es stored and handled. 
t weight concrete joist and slab 


on the 
time 


itten 


n Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


eight Construction 


for 
Textile Mills 


By W. G. Miller* 


floor design, the floor is poured inte- 
grally with the joists. For forms, 
pressed steel floor tiles are spaced in 
such a manner as to permit forming of 
joists between them at the proper dis- 
tances, and the required amount of con- 
crete is poured over them to give a floor 
slab of the correct thickness. The 
thickness of the slab and the depth and 
spacing of the joists are determined by 
the loading. 

To cite an example, take a floor with 
a span lengthwise of the joists of 17 ft. 
Eight-inch joists at 244 in. on centers, 
with a 2 in. floor slab, will carry a live 
load of 234 pounds per square foot, and 
will weigh only 53 pounds per square 
foot, including ceiling under the joists. 
In this construction the steel floor tiles 
remain under the spans between joists, 
and reinforcing bars of the Kahn truss 
type are used in the lower portions of 
the joists. Additional reinforcing bars 
are used over beams to care for negative 
bending moments. The floor tiles are 
corrugated and have rounded corners 
to give them greater rigidity and to 
prevent deformation when the concrete 
is poured over them. 


Long Span Flat Ceilings 


In this floor design the steel floor tiles 
act merely as fillers, eliminating the 
dead weight of large masses of concrete 
and producing a light floor of great 
rigidity. The light weight saves not 
only in the floor itself, but also in the 
supporting framework and foundations. 


This design also produces flat ceilings 
of long span without any objectionable 
intermediate beams projecting below the 
plane of the ceiling. The hollow spaces 
in the tiles assure sound-proofness. The 
centering required in erection is simple 
and inexpensive. 

In construction of this floor, sheets of 
$ in. Hyrib or similar expanded metal are 
spread over the temporary wood center- 
ing as the first step. All conduits and 
plumbing lines then are placed in the 
spaces which later are to become joists, 
the steel floor tiles having been properly 
placed on the Hyrib. 

Spacer chairs are placed in the joists 
between the ribbed floor tiles and at the 
rows. These chairs serve both to keep 
the floor tiles properly spaced at 4 in., 
44 in. or 5 in. to give the correct width 
of joist, and to hold the reinforcing bars 
up off the Hyrib enough to insure suff- 
cient concrete under them to afford 
fireproofing protection. End caps at- 
tached to tiles produce header joists, 
which also may take plumbing lines and 
conduits. 

Greater economy in reinforced con- 
crete floor design may be obtained by 
tapering the ends of the joists adjacent 
to the beams or header joists to provide 
extra material for greater resistance to 
negative bending moments, and giving 
joists a minimum section midway be- 
tween supports to decrease the positive 
bending moments. Stress-strain studies 
of completed structures indicate that the 
work of carrying loads is very largely 
done by these negative moments in 








Placing Floor Forms and Reinforcing to Receive Poured Concrete. 
Beams are to be at right angles to each other 
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Forms in Place for One-Way Joists in Mill Floor 
Construction. Closed ends of forms provide for 
heavy bearing beam at ends of joists 


monolithic construction like reinforced 
concrete. 

Floor tiles of wedge shape may be 
used at the ends of rows near beams to 
provide this cantilever-shaped joist. Re- 
movable floor tiles may be used in con- 
structing floors of multiple-story build- 
ings in which plastered ceilings are not 
required. These removable forms are 
taken down after the concrete has hard- 
ened and may be used on other floors, 
with resulting economy. Special wide 
span floor forms, providing joist spac- 
ings of four or five feet, may be used 
with savings in both concrete and timber 
centering. Where it is desired to have 
joists running at right angles to each 
other at about two-foot intervals, thus 
distributing the load in two directions 
to the main bearing members of the 
building, a special removable floor tile 
or “floredome” is available. The ceiling 
effect from using floredomes is very 
satisfactory in most industrial buildings. 
Needless to say, the saving in gross 
weight of the floor structure and result- 
ing economies in building costs are 
considerable. 


Light Weight Metal Roofdeck 


One more phase of light weight build- 
ing construction which is applicable to 
all kinds of industrial and commercial 
buildings should be noted in any consid- 
eration of this general subject. This has 
to do with use of the metal roofdeck, 
which is coming into prominence. Metal 
roofdecks, in their modern form, are a de- 
velopment of recent years, but so rapidly 
has their popularity grown that one 
manufacturer reports an increase of 
more than 200 per cent in metal roof 
business in 1928. The metal roofdeck 
is used to replace wood plank roofs, 
concrete roofs and other materials, all 
of which weigh more than 
the completed, insulated 
and waterproofed metal. 

The roofdeck itself con- 
sists of formed strips or 
sheets of steel or Armco 
ingot iron, which are _ at- 
tached directly to the roof 
purlins. Over the metal deck 
is placed insulating materials 
of a thickness sufficient to 
prevent condensation on the 
under surface of the roof, 
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due to differences in tem- 
perature between the in- 
side and the outside air, 
and to prevent heat trans- 
ference through the roof. 
Waterproof roofing then 
is placed over the insula- 
tion for protection from 
the weather. 

Usually one-half inch 
of insulation and three 
plies of waterproofing 
are used. A half-inch of 
any standard quality in- 
sulation is equivalent toa 
two-inch wood plank roof- 
deck as regards its 
qualities for the elimi- 
nation of condensation 
and heat transference. 

The resulting structure 
is practically free from maintenance ex- 
pense, is firesafe, and permits control of 
inside temperature and humidity. This 
latter point is of particular interest to 
textile operators, as the conditions of 
the textile industry require accuracy in 
the control of these two factors. 


Roof Replacements 


Metal roofdecks, it should be noted in 
passing, are equally desirable in replac- 
ing old roofs, as they make unnecessary 
any supplementary supports such as 
would often be required if heavy roofs 
were to be used for replacement. The 
strips or sheets of steel or Armco ingot 
iron can be fitted to any shape of roof 
with ultimate economy. 

Once up, the metal roofdeck is prac- 
tically permanent. It furnishes positive 
protection for insulation and waterproof- 
ing, since it cannot warp, shrink or swell 
with changes in temperature and hu- 
midity. Properly insulated, it will not 
cause condensation of moisture and will 
not crack as the building settles. Metal 
roofdecks are economically erected on 
steel joists as roof purlins, the joists 
being supported by main structural 
members. 


Army Wants Bids on Textiles 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, will receive bids 
Aug. 9 to furnish’ them with 273 gross 
yd., 4” cotton tape, unbleached; 397 
gross yd., 4” cotton tape, white and 
1,560 gross yd., 2” olive drab cotton 
tape. 

On Aug. 13 the depot will open bids 
to supply them with more than 100,000 
rayon hat cords for infantry, artillery, 
air corps and cavalry cords ‘conforming 
to specifications 34-8A. 


STEEL FLORETYLE 
6- 6-10" ano 12" HIGH 


Special Ends May Be Attached to the Corrugated 
Floor Forms to Form Two-Way Joists 
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Canadian Silk Meeting 


Association Considers Competition 


from Abroad and With Rayon 


MontTrREAL, CANADA. — Development 
of the silk manufacturing industry in 
the province of Quebec was strongly 
emphasized by the attendance o/ the 
Quebec representatives at the annual 
meeting of the Silk Association of Can- 
ada, held in the Mount Royal Hotel, the 
first meeting of the association to be 
held in this province. 

C. A. Reynolds, general manager of 
the Belding-Corticelli Limited, of Mon- 
treal and St. Johns, Que., president of 
the Silk Association of Canada, wel- 
comed the full attendance of the silk 
industry largely from Ontario and 
Quebec. He pointed out the rapid 
growth of the industry, stating that 50 
firms were represented in the associa- 
tion and that the progress in the indus- 
try during the last few years is an 
outstanding feature of industrial expan- 
sion in Canada. Mr. Reynolds directed 
attention to the excellent work done by 
the Minister of National Revenue 
against smuggling of silks into Canada 
which characterized the trade a few 
years ago. He scated that smuggling had 
been reduced to a minimum and, on 
behalf of the association, congratulated 
the Minister of National Revenue on 
the efforts in this direction. “The silk 
trade, however,” he said, “has still a 
good deal to contend with in connection 
with importations being undervaluated 
and otherwise evading. the effects of 
existing customs regulations.” 

Rayon is developing considerable 
competition with real silk, and discus- 
sion of a means to combat this new factor 
was a feature of the annual meeting. 
James Cowling, of Louis Roessel & Co., 
Ltd., of Montreal and Drummondville, 
Que., strongly advocated that broadsilk 
manufacturers should institute a pub- 
licity campaign directed to the Canadian 
people to counteract the propaganda of 
the rayon industry. 

This introduced an interesting discus- 
sion which will probably result in the 
organization of a campaign by broad- 
silk manufacturers to promote their 
interests with Canadian consumers. 

Election of officers of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of Canada resulted as follows: 
Past president, C. A. Reynolds, general 

manager of Belding-Corticelli, Ltd.; 
president, P. R. Watson, managing di- 
rector, Grout’s, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. ; 
vice-president, Allan Stewart, Dominion 
Silk Mills. Ltd... Toronto; honorary 
secretary, G. H. McCormick, president, 
Riverside Silk Mitls, Galt; honorary 
treasurer, W. S. Gall, manager, Domin- 
ion Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co., Ltd. 
Drummondville, Que.; member of 
executive committee, Isaac I. Bruck. 
president, Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd. 
Cowansville, Que., and Montreal. 

The chairmen of the different sections 
are as follows: Full-fashioned hosiery 
section, C. A. Reynolds; broadsilk sec- 
tion, G. W. Nicely, British Americat 
Silk Mills, Montreal. 
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New Boiler Plant .... 


UE to the growth of the Firth- 
D cliffe, New York, branch of The 

Firth Carpet Co., and the re- 
sultant demand for more steam, it was 
decided to build an entirely new boiler 
plant. The plans provided for using 
the old boiler plant for process work and 





Coal Bunker and Down Spouts for 
Stoker Hoppers 


the new one for electric power genera- 
tion. The old boiler house consists of 
six H.R.T. boilers aggregating 1,100 hp. 
at 124 lbs. working pressure. The 
boiler room was poorly ventilated and 
the boilers were low set and hand-fired, 
using No. 2 anthracite coal. The coal 
was later changed to a low volatile free- 
burning grade. 

The consulting engineer was given 
every leeway to design a plant with low 
maintenance costs which would deliver 
steam to the turbine room at the low- 
est possible cost, consistent with a rea- 


sonable expenditure ; consequently many 
coal and labor saving devices were in- 
stalled. The boiler house was built 


with a temporary end so that other 


units could be added in the future. These 
tuture units were anticipated in the 
“esign of the smoke breeching, main 
steam header, ete. 

The oilers installed were of the 
H.R.1 type, 78 in. diameter by 20 ft. 
we h having a nominal rating on 
— basis of 220 hp. and built for 


i 


working pressure. The cen- 
e boilers were set 13 ft. 3 in. 


ters « 


ting Engineer, New York. 


of the 


Firth Carpet Company 


By Andrew Kidd* 


above the floor as it was intended to 
burn a very high volatile slack coal, 
and there is a possibility of pulverized 
fuel being used in the future. The 
furnace walls were lined with carbo- 
rundum brick to a height of 24 in. 
above the dump plate of the stoker. 


Coal Handling 


Any size coal may be used, as a coal 
crushing and handling equipment was 
installed. Due to the contour of the 
ground, the coal is dumped into a con- 
crete hopper and falls by gravity to the 
feeder, through the crusher and into 
the bottom of a bucket elevator. It is 
then raised to a screw conveyor run- 
ning the full length of the coal bunker 
in the boiler house. The trough of this 
convevor has a 4 in. opening at the bot- 
tom for its entire length. As the capac- 
ity of the coal handling apparatus is 
many times that of the boiler demand, 
the bunker starts to fill up at the end 
nearest the elevator, and, due to the 
screw and the open slot, the bunker is 
completely filled to the end. 

Underfeed stokers, furnished by the 
Detroit Stoker Co., were _ installed. 
These are of the single retort, sidedump 


type. Each has an area of 48.6 sq. ft. 
and develops more than 150% of boiler 
rating continuously. The operation of 
the stokers is automatic as the speed 
of the engine driving the forced draft 
fan and stoker feed mechanism is regu- 
lated by the steam pressure. 

In the back combustion chamber of 
each boiler there is installed a Foster 
superheater, which adds 90° F. super- 
heat to tHe steam generated when the 
boilers are being operated at 150% of 
rating. The rear combustion chambers 
were extended to make room for these 
superheater elements so that the flow 
of the gases to the boiler tubes would 
not be impeded. 

The steam travel is from boiler to 
inlet header, to which three elements 
are connected, extending down into the 
rear combustion chamber. At the bot- 
tom of each of the in-elements there is 
connected an out-element, all of which 
are connected to an outlet header and 
from thence to the main steam header. 


Heating Feedwater 


A Foster economizer, the tubes of 
which extend across the uptakes of 
both boilers, was _ installed. This 





View from Rear of Boilers During Erection; Superheater Headers and 
Economizers in Background; Smoke Breeching Not in Place 
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This plant, using Benjamin RLM Standard Dome 
Reflectors, is Independent of Daylight. 


Adequate lighting is a fundamental of 
good management. No plant, no matter 
how fortunately located, can depend 
upon daylight alone for the high hori- 
zontal level of illumination that 
modern production schedules and the 
necessity of reducing factory costs to a 
minimum demand. 


Even in Summer there are dark days; 
good daylight illumination drops to a 
low level on cloudy or rainy days. 


Within a few months the Fall and Win- 
ter days will be here, with only five to 
seven hours of working daylight. 






Wiring Devices 


Panelboards 





Industrial 
Signals 






New York 


Benjamin Eleetriec Mig. Co. 


General Offices and Factory 


DES PLAINES {Chicago Suburb} ILL. 





Chicago 











Check Your Lighting 
System—NOW 


Before daylight fails and the dark hours come, 
check the adequacy of your lighting system. 


During this month and the next you have an 
excellent opportunity to have a survey made 
with the least interference with production. 


Get set for more and better work; for lowered 
production costs; for fewer accidents, less 
spoilage and lower labor turnover. 


The lighting specialist of your electric light 
and power company or your local Benjamin 
distributor will show you how to accomplish 
all this with better lighting. 


For every industrial 
lighting requirement 
there is a Benjamin 
reflector or other unit to 
satisfy the need. This 
label on “Certified by 
Benjamin” lighting equip- 
ment is your assurance 
of lighting efficiency and dependable service. 









Stampings 


Porcelain 
Enameled 
Products 






San Francisco 
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economizer contains 1,440 sq. ft. of 
heating surface. The feedwater at 
168° I. enters the top tubes and travels 
counter to the gas flow into the boilers, 
leaving the economizer at 246° F., a 
gain of 78° F. The boiler exit gases 
enter the economizer at 562° F. and 
leave at 430° F., a drop of 132° F. 

The feed pump is under the care of 
the operating engineer at a distance of 
75 ft. from the new boiler house. It 
is equipped with a pressure governor 
in the discharge pipe. On each of the 
boilers was installed a feedwater regu- 
lator to automatically maintain an even 
water level in the boilers. 

The new boiler plant has been in 
operation about one year and the Firth 
Carpet Company has had every oppor- 
tunity to-learn of the benefits derived 
from the coal and labor saving equip- 
ment that has been installed. The 
average efficiency of boilers and fur- 
naces of the old boiler plant is not bet- 
ter than 55%, while it is approximately 
73% in the new boiler plant. The 
superheaters lower the steam consump- 
tion in the turbine, due to the additional 
heat in the steam, and also lessen the 
wear on the turbine buckets, as abso- 
lutely dry steam is delivered. The 
economizer utilizes heat that otherwise 
would pass out to the atmosphere and 
the feed water regulators maintain a 
constant water level in the boilers. 

Provision has been made for an ash 
removal system to be installed later. 

The increased efficiency, due to the 
most modern type of equipment and 
the use of a small amount of labor to 
operate, is bringing large returns. 


Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., H. Arthur Ligon, treasurer, 


recently stated that construction work 
on the new bleachery was progressing 
more rapidly than was anticipated, and 


that the building should be completed 
by October 1. Steel frame work on the 
main building is now being erected. 
Following the completion of the build- 
ing, several weeks will be required for 
the installation of machinery. 





USEFUL CATALOGS 








Rayon Machine. 
“Wicaco Rayon 
Bobbin Type,” is being sent out by the 
Wicaco Screw & Machine Works, Inc., 


A booklet entitled, 
Spinning Machines, 


Philadelphia, Pa. In addition to de- 
scribing and illustrating spinning mach- 
ines, the publication covers pumps, rayon 
bundling presses, and other Wicaco 
products. 

x * * 


Steel Equipment. Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa., has issued a 
folder showing the ramifications of 
“Hallowell” steel shop equipment. 
Among the products illustrated and de- 
scribed are work benches, wrapping 
tables, work tables with and without 
casters, drawers, shipping room tables, 


assembling tables, cafeteria equipment, 
and desks. 


x * 


Superheater. Bulletin T-19, entitled 
“The Elesco Multiple-loop, Single-pass 
Superheater,” has been issued by The 
Superheater Co., 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York. It illustrates how the multiple- 
loop, single-pass arrangement applies to 
all Elesco superheaters for stationary 
boilers. 


* * * 


Allegheny Metal. Matter showing the 
use of non-corrosive Allegheny metal 
for construction work is being sent out 
by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. There is an illustration of the 
pedestrian bridge which now connects 
the new Chicago Daily News building 
and the Northwestern Railroad Ter- 
minal. The glistening silver-like finish 
of the Allegheny metal covering this 
bridge makes a striking picture. 


* * * 


G-E Publications. The following new 
publications have been issued by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Bulletin GEA-724B describes and illus- 
trates totally enclosed, fan-cooled squir- 
rel-cage motors, “900 Series” frames. 
Julletin GEA-416B is devoted to Type 
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CR7051 automatic starting compensators 
for squirrel-cage induction motors, two- 
and three-phase. Bulletin GEA-876C 
discusses Type WD-400A arc welder, 
belt or motor drive, stationary or port- 
able. Bulletin GEA-752A is devoted to 
direct-current motors, Type BD, con- 
stant speed or adjustable speed. Bulle- 
tin GEA-571C takes up G-E arc-weld- 
ing accessories. 
* * * 


Cotton Manufacturing. The Research 
Department of the California Develop- 
ment Association, State Chamber of 
Commerce, San Francisco, Calif., has 
issued a preliminary report on cotton 
textile manufacturing in California. 
Among other things, it discusses the 
present cotton industry in California 
and economic possibilities for the manu- 
facture of cotton fabrics. The publi- 
cation also takes up cotton fiber produc- 
tion, market conditions, and annual con- 
sumption of cotton goods. There are 
numerous valuable tables. 


* * * 


Starter. Leaflet 20408, published by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Penn., is devoted to 
Class 13-100 non-reversing magnetic 
starter, for wound-rotor induction mo- 
tors. The application, distinctive fea- 
tures and operation of this magnetic 
starter are described; also the new type 
of construction. 

* * * 


Stiffness in Fabrics. The Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has published Technical 
Bulletin No. 108, entitled “Stiffness in 
Fabrics Produced by Different Starches 
and Starch Mixtures, and a Quantitative 
Method for Evaluating Stiffness.” Copies 
may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, at 10 cents 
per copy. 

x * * 


Pumps. A bulletin describing their 
new line of centrifugal acid pumps has 
been issued by the U. S. Stoneware Co., 
50 Church St., New York. These pumps 
are of a new design and are recom- 
mended for the pumping of all acids, 
alkalies and chemicals, except hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

ee 


Signals. Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
Des Plaines, Ill., has published two in- 
teresting illustrated booklets on _ in- 
dustrial signals. One is entitled “The 
Industrial Howler” and is devoted prin- 
cipally to the motor-driven howler. The 
other, entitled “Make Your System Ef- 
fective,” shows a number of specific ap- 


plications of Benjamin industrial signals. 
x x 


Tools. The United States Electrical 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, has issued three 
new catalogs. One (No. 25) is devoted 
to more than 50 portable electric drills, 
screw drivers, valve refacers, grinders 
and similar items. The No. 26 catalog 
takes up grinders and similar numbers. 
The new No. 27 catalog is devoted to 
heavy-duty grinders, buffers and pol- 
ishers. 

x * * 


Pumps. A 48-page publication known 
as Catalog G, has been issued by the 
E. W. Vandusen Co., Cincinnati, O. It 
describes and illustrates their steam-jet 
pumps, syphons, fire pumps, exhausters, 
plugs, gaugers, etc. Much useful data 
on the various products is given, with 
suggestions for ordering. 
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In the mammoth mill of the Chicopee 
Manufacturing Corporation, at 
Gainesville, Georgia, Celotex Roof 
Insulation Board shuts out all ex- 
tremes of temperature . . . prevents 
losses from ceiling condensation. 
J. E. Sirrine and Company, Engineers. 
Fiske-Carter Construction Company, 
General Contractors. J. A. Piper 
Roofing Company, Roofers. 


nc) 
This interior view of the Chicopee 


Mills shows the vast roof area, all of 
which is insulated with Celotex. 





1 


No dripping ceilings 
under this giant insulated roof 


V ARIABLE temperatures in tex- and have proved themselves in the or concrete roof decks, and under any 
tile mills mean moisture condens- result.” type of built-up roof covering. 

ing upon the ceilings . . . dripping Celotex does more than prevent Celotex is the only insulation made 

down upon fabrics and machines be- ceiling condensation. It shuts out from the long, tough fibres of cane. 

low . . . causing serious losses, year scorching summer heat and winter It comes in big, strong boards measur- 

atter year. cold . .. provides more productive ing 2 ft. by 5 ft. and approximately 
To prevent these losses the Chicopee working temperatures the year round Yz in. thick, or multiples thereof. 


Manufacturing Corporation of Gaines- saves hundreds of dollars in fuel Write us for the latest data on roof 


ville, Georgia, insulated the giant roof bills. insulation: for textile mills. Our - 
deck of their thoroughly modern plant ‘Textile manufacturers throughout the gineers will gladly cooperate with you 
with Celotex Roof Insulation Board south, and in many northern states as ” solving os particular problem. 
and shut out all extremes of — well, ——— -encige _ = THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
temperature. tion Board the ideal solution when 919 North Michigan Avenue 


‘: roofing or re-roofing ... yuild- ‘hin aera 
Our one story mill has a very 8 8 on build Chicago, Illinois 


large roof area,” states Mr. E. A,  ‘™&° DeW OF ws. Bs Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
McCormack of the Chicopee Corpora- lhe Cae of application is extremely ee eee kan ke for eed a 
tion, “and is thus particularly suscep- low. For Celotex is easy to handle Seles Distelbusere theaushaus the Wert 
tible to temperature variations. It is °° * ©@SY ' apply over wood, metal oS 


a Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 
therefore a great pleasure to inform 


you that the Celotex we used for in- a The word 
sulating our roof has been most satis- CELOTEX 


factory. ‘The recommendations of our BRAND po yr 
° . . . is the trademark of and , 
own engineers and the Celotex Engi- INSULATING CANE BOARD - Oe te 


neering Department were in agreement ROOF INSULATION "hia tiitno'* 
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Edwin H. Marble, president of the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor- 
Mass., and Mrs. Marble, have 
returned from a six weeks trip to Texas 
and California. 


cester, 


John A. Sweetser, president of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., and Clinton, Mass., and 
Mrs. Sweetser will be guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles E. Cotting, Boston, on a 
yachting cruise early in August. 


John K. Voehringer, Jr., president of 
the Mock, Judson, Voehringer, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., manufacturers of full 
fashioned silk hosiery, has purchased 
the beautiful home of J. B. Stroud, in 
Sunset Hills, N. C. 


James C. Self, president of the Green- 
wood (S. C.) Cotton Mills and the 
Ninety-Six (S. C.) Cotton Mill, has re- 
turned from a visit to several western 
states, including Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, where he investigated cotton 
production activities. 


A. H. Robbins, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Eureka Cotton Mill 
and the Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., 
was in an auto wreck July 27, near 
Florence, S. C., but while his friend and 
companion, R. R. Hafner, a leading cot- 
ton planter of Chester County, was 
painfully injured, he escaped uninjured, 
although his car was damaged. 


Nelson C. Poe, Jr., vice-president of 
the F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
». C. was married recently to Miss 
Florence C. Trussell, of Greenville. 


Thomas H. McKinney, vice-president 
and general manager, Standard-Coosa- 
Chatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., pre- 
sided at the corner-stone laying cere- 
mony for the new industrial Y. W. C. A. 
in that city, Sunday, July 28. Large 
representations from the mill were pres- 
ent tor the event. 


Arthur H. Starrett, vice-president of 
the Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co., and family, 
will pass the month of August at Lake 
Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


John E. Paige, former treasurer of 


the Central Mills Co. and James F. 
able, superintendent of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., of Southbridge, Mass., have 
been elected members of the Finance 


ome ission for the Town of South- 
ridgy 

Herbert F. Ryan, head of the employ- 
ment department of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., of Southbridge, Mass., has 
2een promoted to the position as super- 
intencent of maintenance, succeeding 
C. Frank Williams, resigned. 


_ George B. Kirwin, for the past 12 
— hief designer for the Thorndike 

. Ot West Warren, Mass., and whose 
resignation took effect on August 1, has 
ee _ Lewiston, Me., where he has 


“cepted a similar position with the W. 
» Libb Mfg. Co. 


Overseers and em- 
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Ridley Watts, prominently identified with 
the cotton goods selling trade for many 
years, who retired this week from active 
business as head of Ridley Watts & Co., 


as noted elsewhere in this issue 


ployees of the plant at Warren presented 
Mr. Kirwin with a wrist watch prior 
to his departure for Lewiston. 


H. B. Titcomb, New Haven, Conn., 
has accepted a position as advertising 
manager with the Seamans & Cobb 
Thread Mills, Hopkinton, Mass. 


Edward A. Bigelow, treasurer and 
manager of the Hopeville Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and family, are pass- 
ing the summer at Lake Quacumquasit, 
Brookfield, Mass. 


Capt. Elliot White Springs, treasurer of 
the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co., of which 
his father, LeRoy Springs is president, 
is having a large sign in block letters 
painted on the roof of the spinning room 
of the Mill No. 1. The sign is of yel- 
low, with black back-ground, reading: 
“Fort Mill, S. C.” It is put there to 
guide aviators. Captain Springs was a 
flying ace in the world war overseas, 
serving with the American air forces, 
and made a brilliant record. He is an 
aviation enthusiast and maintains an air- 
field at Fort Mill. 


Joseph O. Coulbourn, who has been 
assistant treasurer of the Lancaster 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills, has become asso- 
ciated with Williams & Travers, cotton 
brokers of Lancaster. 


Walter H. Paige, who recently went 
to the York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., as 
general manager, has- now taken over 
active charge of the company’s finances 
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as well as its manufacturing, on the 
resignation of Daniel G. Thompson, who 
for the past two years has been acting 
treasurer. Louis A. Patriquin, who has 
been the company’s cost accountant for 
several years, has been elected assistant 
treasurer. 


Ernest Hall, former manager of the 
Hudson (Mass.) Narrow Fabric Co., 
has accepted a position as superinten- 
dent with the Russell Mfg. Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. 


John H. Harwood of George S. Har- 
wood & Son, Boston, sailed from New 
York on the S. S. “Ile De France” on 
July 26 for a European trip. 


David N. Taft, owner of the Bernon 
Mill, Oxford, Mass., and family, are at 
Megansett, Mass., for the summer. 


Frederic W. Howe, Jr., of the sales 
department of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., and 
Mrs. Howe, are spending the summer 
at Sakonnet, R. 


Wiley H. Marble of the Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
is pursuing his annual two weeks course 
of instruction as an engineer officer, 
U. S. Organized Reserves, at the regu- 
lar army engineering camp at Fort 
Humphreys, Va. 


Ralph P. Day of the Ramshorn Mills, 
West Millbury, Mass., and Mrs. Day are 
on a trip to California, New Mexico 
and the Yellowstone Park. 


Edward S. Eckman, for the past seven 
years cashier at the Ray Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., at Franklin, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant to 
the general manufacturing agent at the 
main office of the company in Boston, 
Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Eckman will move 
to Dedham, Mass., the latter part of 
August. 


George B. Kirwin, for the last 12 
years chief designer for the Thorndike 
Co., West Warren, Mass., has accepted 
a similar position with the W. S. Libbey 
Co., Lewiston, Me., (not Bates Mfg. 
Co., as previously announced). 


Frank A. Champagne, traffic manager 
for the M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass., returned home last 
week on the S. S. “Majestic” from a 
month’s vacation trip to England, Ire- 
land and France. 


Kirkwood Stringfellow, who was re- 
cently appointed cost accountant of the 
three plants of the Aragon-Baldwin Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., of Chester, S. C., Rock 
Hill, S. C., and Whitmire, S. C., has 
arrived in Chester, where he will have 
headquarters and has entered upon his 
new duties. 


A. Van Schaif has arrived in Ashe- 
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RooFING 


is a problem for experts 


ITHOUT cost or obligation 

you may have the opinion of 
a technical expert about the roofs 
of your plant. This Johns-Manville 
engineer will tell you what service 
you may expect from each roof, 
and what should be done when 
work is necessary. 


The J-M Roofing expert has 
nothing to sell. He will simply re- 


port the facts to you, answer ques- “4.7 


tions, and leave you so that you 
may be permitted to make 
your own decisions. 


A Roof of 
J-M Standard = 
for Every Building 


There is no indus- 
trial building for 
which Johns - Man- 
ville cannot provide i 
a roof of maximum safety and life. 
The J-M Bonded Asbestos Roof is 
a smooth surface built-up roof made 
of Asbestos felts and asphalt, fin- 
ished with a coating of asphalt to 
provide a uniform appearance. The 
finest grade of this roof, our Super 
Class A Roof, is guaranteed and 
bonded for 20 years. We also apply 
roofs bonded for 15 and 10 years. 
The guarantee carried by J-M 
Bonded Asbestos Roofs is broader 





Let a Johns-Manville Roofing Special- 
ist Give You an Unbiased Report on 
the Condition of Your Roof 


than the usual roofing guarantee. 
It covers roofs without regard to 
pitch or other limitations often 
placed by other manufacturers on 
the application of their roofs. 


Experts Deal with Every Phase 
The entire production of the ma- 










foe 1 
ee 
nee Lee 


terials used in J-M Bonded Roofs is 
in the hands of experts. Every roll 
of asbestos felt is made to a formula 
which provides maximum pliability 
with maximum resistance to wear. 


The carefully made materials for 
our bonded roofs are applied only 
by expert roofers. Every J-M Roofer 
is a trained specialist of long experi- 


Johns-Manville 


ence. A final link between Johns- 
Manville and a finished J-M Roof 
appears in the supervision of a J-M 
Roof Inspector on every bonded 
job making certain of workman- 
ship in every detail. After roofs are 
in place, J-M Inspectors make re- 
turn inspections at regular intervals 
to remedy any unforeseen trouble 
before it reaches the 
serious stage... 
practical Life Exten- 
+ sion for your roof. 


One Branch of a 
Famous Family 


“a J-M Bonded Roof- 
go ings are one branch 
of a celebrated fam- 
ily of products 
bearing the J-M 
trade mark. These include special 
roofs suitable for every sort of in- 
dustry, as well as packings, insula- 
tions, refractory cements and hun- 
dreds of other products which con- 
tribute to the conservation of heat 
and power, and the protection of 
property from the elements. 


It will pay you to fill out the 
coupon which will bring a Johns- 
Manville Roofing Inspector to your 
plant. 








JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 


{Branches in all large cities} 


Please have a Roofing Inspector call at 





BONDED ASBESTOS ROOFS 
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ville, N. C., where he will assume charge 
of the technical work of the new Amer- 
ican Enka Corp. 


Chester L. Colesworthy, accountant 
for the Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and Mrs. Colesworthy, are on a 
two weeks motor trip through the White 
Mountains, N. H. 


Elmer T. Saulnier, recently appointed 
general superintendent of the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me., has bought of 
Dr. Paul S. Hill the stately old residence 
at the corner of Main and Beach Streets, 
in Saco, Me. This house was built about 
1843. After certain changes have been 
made it will be occupied by Superinten- 
dent Saulnier and his family. 


James Oates has resigned his position 
with the Atlantic Cotton Mills, Macon, 
Ga. to become superintendent of the 
Werthan-Morgan-Hamilton Bag _ Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


H. K. Roberts has been appointed 
superintendent of the Gordon Mills, Inc., 
Roaring River, N. C. 


J. G. Holt has been chosen superin- 
tendent of the Belmont (N. C.) plant of 
the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


E. V. Smith for a number of years 
superintendent of the W. E. Tillotsen 
Mfg. Co.’s knitting mill, Pittsfield, Mass.., 
has resigned his position with that 
company. 


A. M. Hamilton, former superinten- 
dent of the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills has 
returned from a three-months visit to 
England, where he made an inspection 
of cotton mills and studied conditions 
in general. 


J. R. Roberts, who has been superin- 
tendent of Cora Cotton Mills, of King’s 
Mountain, N. C., has resigned. 


J. W. Cox is assistant superintendent 
and cloth room overseer of the Annis- 
ton (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 


1,3. Green is now assistant superin- 
tendent of the Oakleaf Mills, LaGrange, 


Ga. 


Charles H. Weymouth, master me- 
chanic for the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisher- 
ville, Mass., and Mrs. Weymouth, are 
passing a month’s vacation at Old Or- 
chard Beach, Me. 


Alfred R, Fletcher, who recently re- 
tired as foreman of the card department 
of the Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
lle, Mass., after 52 years’ service, and 
*. Fletcher, will celebrate their 50th 
wedding anniversary on August 7. 

I. K. Edwards has resigned his posi- 
tion t the Morrilton (Ark.) Cotton 
Mills. Inc., to accept a position in the 
th ¢ t the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, 


Thomas Fildes, who has just con- 
u his duties as overseer of the 
Peppcrell Mfg. Co. at Biddeford, Me., 
ser n that capacity for 37 years. He 
fan as a very young man and soon 
e( overseer of the weaving depart- 

being promoted from that to 


After a much needed rest he 


may consider some of the offers that are 
being tendered him from New England 
textile plants. 


Thomas Hetherman has resigned his 
position as overseer of the finishing de- 
partment at the woolen mill of J. D. 
Clark Co., at Rochdale, Mass. Mr. 
Hetherman plans to become a salesman 
for mill supplies. 


Daniel McLoughlin, formerly over- 
seer of the weaving and carding de- 
partments of the Uxbridge, (Mass.) 
Worsted Co., has accepted a _ similar 
position at Pittsfield, Mass. 


Henry P. Govin, Northboro, Mass., 
has succeeded Alexander Carmichael as 
overseer of the carding department of 
the Stone Mill Co., West Medway, Mass. 


Frank W. Williams has concluded his 
duties as overseer of the maintenance 
department at the plant of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., in Southbridge, Mass. 


John Faulkner, overseer of night 
weaving at the Opp (Ala.) Cotton Mills, 
has resigned. 


D. F. Herring is head of the weaving 
department of the Samoset Mills, Talla- 
dega, Ala. 


Elmer Burrill, for several years second 
hand in the weaving department of the 
Pepperell Mills, at Biddeford, Me., has 
succeeded Thomas Fildes as overseer of 
weaving. Mr. Fildes has concluded his 
duties after a long service as overseer. 


W. C. Morris, who was formerly 
second hand in the weaving department 
of Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has 
been promoted to overseer. 


Frank Jepson, who has been employed 
in the Whitman Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., for the past 20 years as loom 
fixer, third hand and second hand of 
weaving, has resigned his position with 
that company. 


W. C. Price has been put in charge 
of the shipping and yard departments of 
the Raeford (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 


C. D. Hendrix, formerly of Greenville, 
S. C., is overseer of the cloth room of 
the Victory Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 


International Co-operation 
on Design Registration 


With the principal Paris designers 
co-operating during the coming season 
with the Silk Association’s Design 
Registration Bureau, duplication or 
partial duplication of designs imported 
into the American market should be 
eliminated, according to William Menke 
of Menke Kaufman & Co., Inc., through 
whose efforts during his recent trip 
abroad co-operation of the official organ- 
ization of French designers was ob- 
tained. 

During his stay in Paris, Mr. Menke, 
acting as a representative of the Design 
Registration Bureau, interviewed all 
the principal designers for the purpose 
of interesting them in the work of the 
Design Registration Bureau. 
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Mohair Industry’s Growth 


Domestic Hair Production Gains 


65% Since 1920 


Rapid expansion of the Angora goat 
and mohair industry in the United 
States in recent years, due largely to the 
increased domestic demand for mohair 
clothing and upholstery, is reported by 
an inter-departmental committee of ex- 
perts appointed by the United States 
Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce to make a survey of the situation. 

It is estimated that more than 3,000,- 
000 Angora goats are now clipped an- 
nually in the six leading producing 
States as compared with 2,346,000 goats 
clipped in the year 1920. During this 
period the average weight of mohair 
fleeces per goat has increased as a result 
of improved production methods with 
the result that production of mohair, in- 
cluding kid hair, in the six States is 
approximately 14,000,000 lb. annually as 
compared with 8,474,000 lb. in 1920, a 
gain of 65%. 

Declaring that the pioneer phase of 
the industry is passing, the committee 
emphasizes the need for continued im- 
provement in the quality of goats and 
fleeces, increased efficiency in produc- 
tion and marketing methods, and the 
establishment of official United States 
grades for mohair. The committee con- 
cluded that in attempting the develop- 
ment of mohair standards, it is advis- 
able to consider one factor at a time, and 
diameter of fiber has been selected as 
the basis for the grades. Tentative sets 
of the proposed standards have been 
prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for submission to producers, 
manufacturers, and the mohair trade. 


Geographical Distribution 


Although goats are kept in practically 
all agricultural regions of the United 
States, approximately 90% of the total 
number are in Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oregon, California, and Mis- 
souri. The greatest concentration of 
Angoras is on the Edwards Plateau of 
west Texas. They have become im- 
portant in the agriculture of certain 
areas in furnishing a cash return to 
farmers, and in keeping down sprout 
growth in pastures or in sections to be 
cleared for farming. The use of An- 
goras for clearing brush for farm and 
pasture lands is especially prominent in 
the East, the Middle West, the Ozark 
region, and the Pacific Coast States. 

The committee report, The Angora 
Goat and Mohair Industry, has been 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as Miscellaneous Circular 
50-M. Members of the interdepart- 
mental committee are George T. Wil- 
lingmyre, chairman, and James J. Win- 
dow, Bureau of Agricultural Economics ; 
D. A. Spencer and J. I. Hardy, Bureau 
of Animal Industry; W. R. Chapline, 
Forest Service; Frank E. Fitzpatrick, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and Charles W. Schoffstall, Bu- 
reau of Standards. 
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New MACHINERY & PROCESSES 








Adjustable Loom Beam 


Heads Set to Width Without 
Use of Wrench 


The Trautvetter Machine Works, 
Paterson, N. J., has brought out an 
adjustable-head loom warp-beam which 
provides for simple adjustments for 
varying widths of warp. The beam is 
suitable for silk, rayon, and cotton 
warps. It is said to give savings in 
paper as well as protecting the warp 
from dirt and oil when full beams are 
placed on the floor. It is not necessary 
to use a wrench in making adjustments. 





Adjustable Loom Beam for Silk and Rayon 


The warp flanges are held with tie rods 
and adjusted with hexagon nuts. When 
flanges are set to the right width, a 
thumb screw holds the nuts from 
turning. 

Provision has been made for laying 
a ply of paper around the wooden barrel 
only, which extends 4 in. under each 
flange for protecting the warp when 
starting. A longer warp can be made 
on this style of beam, which is provided 
with a pair of warp flanges that are 
124 in. or 16 in. in diameter, as required. 
The wooden beam barrel is made 54 in. 
in diameter and has a square groove the 
whole length for fastening the warp with 
a square strip of wood, leaving nothing 
but the clean barrel to wind the warp 
on. An adjustment of 8 in. can be made 
on each warp flange, making a total ad- 
justment of 16 in. in the width of warps. 


Alloy for Cutting Tools 


Laboratory and Shop Tests Show 
Advantages 


A new tool of the tungsten-carbide 
type will shortly be placed on the market 
under the name “Haystellite,” by the 
Haynes Stellite Co., New York. This 
alloy was introduced a short time ago 
for use as a diamond substitute on oil 
well bits and for drawing dies, and has 
been extremely successful for these ap- 
plications. A modification of the origi- 
nal alloy has been found to be valuable 
as a cutting metal, and laboratory and 
shop tests, the latter in a few of the 
largest production shops in the country, 
have been in 
months. 

Most of the tungsten-carbide tools at 


progress for several 
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present on the market are prepared by 
the sintering process. Haystellite is 
different from these in that it is a cast 
alloy. It is made by a special process, 
and is said to be equal in cutting quality 
and more uniform than other tools of 
this type. As its name indicates, Hay- 
stellite is made and sold by the Haynes 
Stellite Company, but it is not Stellite 
and differs radically from the latter in 
composition. The new product will have 
behind it the experience and reputation 
of a company that has specialized almost 
exclusively on metal cutting tools for 
many years. 

We are advised that the alloy, in so 
far as cutting tools are 
concerned, is in the fina! 
development stage, but the 
final tests and the manu- 
facture of an initial stock 
of standard tools will be 
completed so that tools 
may be placed on_ the 
market some time during 
the latter part of this year. 
At the present time the manufacturer 
is not in a position to furnish sample 
tools, but expects to be able to do so 
in the near future. 


Truck for Generators 


New Types for Low-Pressure 
Acetylene Equipment 


The Oxweld Acetylene Co., New 
York, has introduced two new types of 
trucks to accommodate Type CLP-3 
and Type CLP-2 carbic low-pressure 
acetylene generators, respectively. The 
truck designed to carry a CLP-3 carbic 
generator also carries two cylinders of 
oxygen. It is sturdily constructed 
throughout and oxy-acetylene welded. 
Two large wheels carry the back part 
of the truck; a third wheel, in the front, 
is of the caster type and allows the truck 
to be turned in a radius about equal to 
its own length. The generator is se- 
cured to the steel deck of the truck by 
means of angle iron braces and two long 
bolts, which are inserted in the handles 
of the generator and tightened by means 
of turnbuckles. 

The truck is provided with a steel tool 
box with loop fastenings. This box can 
be used for wrenches, small tools, or for 
a welding or cutting outfit. The oxygen 
cylinders are chained to a steel rack 
which is fastened to the deck of the 
truck beside the generator. <A_ sturdy 
crane is provided to be used in charging 
and emptying the generator. With this 
crane it is an easy matter to lift the 
gas-bell out of the generator. The water 
and residue can then be drained off 
through the outlet at the bottom. The 
crane jib is made in three sections, 
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which can be telescoped when not in use 
to decrease the height. The truck has 
two 24-in. steel wheels with 3-in. tires, 
and a caster wheel which is 12 in. in 
diameter by 2 in. All wheels are pro- 
vided with grease cups for lubritation. 

The smaller truck will accommodate 





Truck for Model CLP-3 Carbic Generator 


one cylinder of oxygen in addition to the 
Type CLP-2 carbic generator. It is 
designed for extreme portability and 
can be wheeled anywhere. There are 
two 24-in. steel wheels and one 5-in. 
caster wheel operating on a roller bear- 
ing. All wheels are provided with grease 
cups for lubrication. 





Reversing Drum Controller 


For Heavy Service—A.C. and D.C. 
Types 


A new line of reversing drum con- 
trollers is announced by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
These controllers, to be known as Type 
A, are listed in classes 8300 and 8400 
for d.c. service, and in classes 12-700 
and 12-800 for a.c. service. They are 
designed for heavy usage in operating 
cranes, hoists, bending rolls and the like. 
They incorporate many new features 
and refinements in design and operation 
which set a new standard of utility. 

The drum cylinder consists of rolled 
brass supporting discs assembled on 4 
micarta insulated steel shaft betweet 
brass and micarta insulating collars. 
The contact segments are bolted to the 
supporting discs in such a way as ft 
entirely eliminate burning of thie bolt 
heads. The segments are rev sible, 













which doubles their operating life. 
Burned ends may be trimmed down to 
form shorter segments, thus reducing 

the stock of renewal parts necessary. 
The fingers are of the compensating, 
self-aligning type which assure square 
alignment on the contact segments. An 
adjustment is provided to compensate 
for finger wear, while localized heating 
of the joints is prevented by copper 


shunts direct from the terminals to the 
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Reversing Drum Controller for 
Heavy Service 


led by a flexible rolier bearing in 


» and a ball thrust bearing in the 
Because of this ball thrust bear- 


eature it is impossible for the drum 


evlindes 


to “settle.” Several types of 
ting heads can be used with this 
ller to suit the requirements of 
installations. The horizontal 
with spring return, the standard 
ital, the vertical handle, the bevel 
id tor right angle drive, and the 
ieel with or without spring re- 
‘| can be mounted in any of four 
ns on the controller top. 
mstruction castings have been 
by steel parts wherever prac- 
to provide maximum strength 
luced size. The wiring of this 
is unusually simple because 
movable back cover, its ample 
pace behind the rotating con- 
its large opening in the base. 
ty a simple latch is located in 
lie to prevent its unintentional 
vy an accidental knock, and un- 
1 operation is eliminated by a 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 


Rotary Dyeing Machine 


Monel Metal Construction—Motor 


and Chain Drive 


The Rome Machine & Foundry Co., 
Rome, Ga., manufacturers of paddle and 
rotary types of hosiery dyeing machines, 
have put on the market a new model 
of the Rome monel rotary machine 
equipped with motor and chain drive. 
Cutler-Hammer control is used on this 
new model, the switch being mounted 
on the machine itself. The arrangement 
of compartments or pockets in the new 
model is optional. It is available in 
capacities from 25 to 300 lb. 

This company recently shipped a sec- 
ond monel rotary dyeing machine to one 
of the leading hosiery finishers in Aus- 
tralia, the first machine having been 
sent in March, 1928. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


Arr and cotton separator. 1,721,778. W. L. 
Hancock, Dallas, Texas. Assigned to 
The Murray Co., Dallas, Texas. 

Cottron-cleaning assembly. 1,721,932. J. A. 
Streun, Sherman, Texas. Assigned to 
Hardwicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Texas. 

Corron drawing frame with balling head. 
1,721,783. E. Koch, Dresden, Germany. 
Assigned to Sachische Maschinenfabrik 


vorm. Rich, Hartman, Chemnitz, Ger- 
many. 

Corton spinning, Draft apparatus for. 
1,722,006. R. Nigrin and R. Horsak, 
Nachod, Czechoslovakia. 

DRAWING frame. 1,721,528. R. Nigrin, 
Nachod, Czechoslovakia. 

DRAWING frames and the like, Rubbing 
motion for. 1,722,141. H. Grivel, Gueb- 


willer, France. 

KNITTING machine. 1,721,824. 
Newark, N. J. 

KNITTING machines, Take-up for. 1,721,532. 
W. L. Smith, Jr., Nashville, Tenn. 
Assigned to May Hosiery Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Loom, Filling-replenishing. 1,722,243. H. A. 
Davis, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Cloth trimmer for. — 1,721,887. 
M. L. Stone, Providence, R. I. Assigned 
to The Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 


M. Lerner, 


? 


Looms for weaving figured fabrics and for 
use in figured-card-cutting machines, 
Electrically controlled device for use in 
shedding motion in. 1,721,787. K. 
Nakanishi, Fukuoka, Japan. 

Looms, Pneumatic filling-introducing me- 
chanism for. 1,721,940. E. H. Ballou, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Assigned one-half to 
Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Looms, Tail-thread-cutting 
automatic. 1,722,184. 
oya, Japan. 


mechanism in 
K. Toyoda, Nag- 


NAPPING machine. 1,721,985. 
Erzgebirge, Germany. 


F. Drunner, 


SHUTTLE for looms, Automatically thread- 


ing. 1,722,254. W. A. Tebo, Anthony, 
R. I. Assigned to Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass. 


Tension hook for knitting machines. 1,721,- 
609. O. H. Viehweger, Philadelphia, 
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Pa. Assigned to Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co., Inc., New York. 

THREAD twister. 1,722,072. W. E. Brier- 
ley, Cleveland, O. Assigned to G. W. 
Geuder, Cleveland Heights, O. 

TRAVERSE motion. 1,722,173. 


S. J. Bishop, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

TREATING flax for spinning, Apparatus for. 
1,722,164. M. Waddell and H. C. Wat- 
son, Belfast, Ireland. 

UNTWISTING and carding 
Machine for. 1,722,095. 
Berlin, Germany. 


fibrous material, 
J. Juliusburger, 


New High Record for 


Industrial Production and Trade 


“The past half year established a new 
high record in industrial production and 
trade in the United States, and the cur- 
rent rate should continue without serious 
let-up for some time to come,” the Con- 
ferenee of Statisticians in Industry, op- 
erating under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Avenue, New York, concludes in 
its July report on business conditions. 

“This achievement,” the Conference 
of Statisticians says, “is all the more 
remarkable because it was _ brought 
about in the face of extremely unfavor- 
able money conditions, an unsettled agri- 
cultural situation, a decline in building 
construction and a depressed condition 
in the hide and leather industries.” 

The conference report emphasizes spe- 
cially the favorable balance between pro- 
duction and consumption. “So far this 
year a very large industrial output has 
been absorbed by what seems to be an 
insatiable consumer demand. Com- 
modity stocks on the whole have actually 
been on the decrease. In spite of the 
high tempo of production, costs have 
apparently remained stationary or de- 
clined, for net earnings have increased 
faster than gross income. No important 
signs of over-production have as yet 
appeared.” 

Although the decline in building con- 
struction continues, it appears to be cen- 
tered, according to the Conference re- 
port, chiefly in the larger cities and has 
affected mainly residential building. 

The recovery of agricultural prices is 
pointed to by the report as likely to con- 
vert a hitherto unfavorable factor into a 
stabilizing influence for continued indus- 
trial prosperity. 





McCulloch County, Texas, 
Increases Wool Clip 


Brapy, TeExAs—Brady wool and mo- 
hair merchants have just marketed this 
season’s clip in McCulloch County, 
amounting to 1,400,000 Ib., or about 45 
carloads. The wool was sold to Boston 
buyers, and brought more than $300,000 
for the sheep men in this county. Six 
years ago the total wool shipped from 
Brady amounted to only five carloads. 
These figures indicate the increase in 
the number of sheep grown in this 
section. 
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—install WASHBURN 
Wood Top Rolls. They 
fit your spinning frame 
without change in cap 
bars or saddles. They te- 
duce drawing action at 
the middle pair of rolls, causing the principal 
draft to occur between first and third pairs— 
the fibre slipping under the WASHBURN 


Wood Top Roll, which acts as an evener. 










WASHBURN Wood Top Rolls give a 
higher tensile strength to yarns with less 
end breakage. And they eliminate cockles. 









Write for full description 


Have y 
OT] tn 
] ON Be ayy 
WASHBURN ; 
224-234 No. Water Street 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
ets , ; 


WASH B |G} RN HABERLAND 
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(leaning Brick Surfaces 


Technical Editor : 
What do you suggest to clean a brick 


wall that has stood about 25 years? Also 
please tell me why putty on window sash 
cracks and falls off after about three 
months. How can I remedy this? (6881) 
The National Lead Co. replies to 
these questions as follows: There are 
two methods. One is to wash the brick 
with equal parts of commercial hydro- 
chloric (muriatic) acid and water, fol- 
lowing this with a wash of clear water. 
This is the simpler method and it would 
be well to try it on a small portion of 
the surface. Should results be unsatis- 
factory, try a mixture of one gallon 
good soft soap, two pounds powdered 
pumice stone, and one pint ordinary 
ammonia solution. Before this is put 
on the surface, the brick should be 
scrubbed well with a stiff brush to re- 
move all loose dirt. The soap and am- 
monia mixture should then be applied 
with an ordinary whitewash brush and 
leit for about half an hour. Then 
brush it well into the surface, finally 
washing the brick with clear water 
sprayed through a hose. This second 
method has been found very effective 
even in severe cases of discoloration. 

When putty becomes brittle and falls 
out, it is usually due to the use of the 
wrong kind of putty, although the cause 
may be that the oil in the putty has been 
sbsorbed by porous wood. To do a good 
puttving job, first coat with raw linseed 
oil the places to be puttied. This is 
advised so as to fill the pores of the 
wood and thus prevent the oil being 
drawn from the putty. For the putty, 
use equal parts of white-lead and whit- 
ing, softened with linseed oil, and be 
‘ure to press it firmly into place. 

x * x 


Cut Filling in Rayon 
Crepe de Chine 


echnical Editor : 

Kindly note that one of our customers is 
laving considerable trouble with rayon 
‘epe in the finished goods. We do not 
slow whether the trouble lies in the raw 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


100 pieces sent to the dyer, 30 or 40 of 
them will come back in this condition. The 
goods appear to be perfect in the gray, 
and this trouble only shows up after the 
cloth has been dyed. You will note that 
this is made from 100 denier yarn. (6897) 

The fabric submitted is an all-rayon 
crepe de chine, and appears to have been 
made with 90 ends per inch in the warp 
of regular twist rayon yarn, reeded 
45/2, and to have been woven with 60 
picks of crepe twist rayon filling, two 
right-hand twist and two left-hand twist 
picks alternately, in the usual manner. 

Scattered quite freely over the face 
of the cloth are shiny, horizontal marks, 
varying in width from 4 in. (occasion- 
ally even less) up to 4 in. in length, or 
even more, most of them being between 
3/16 and 5/16 of an inch long. On ex- 
amining these places under magnifica- 
tion against the light, it will be observed 
that the picks are missing in these spots, 
and the slacker twisted warp threads 
thus extend unbound over a space of 
three picks. These show up as shiny 
lines on the surface. This, in my opin- 
ion, is due to the cutting of the fibers 
of the filling threads on the sand roller 
of the loom. 

Rayon warps are usually woven with 
very heavy tension on the warp beam, 
and, if the sandpaper on the take-up 
roller is unduly sharp, the points of 
sand cut into the fabric with a chisel- 
like effect. This has a more severe 
action upon the filling threads than upon 
the warp threads, for the action of the 
sharp points of the sand against the 
former comes at right angles, whereas 
against the latter it is lengthwise. Dur- 
ing. the weaving, the filling threads may 
from this influence become completely 
severed, partly cut through, or simply 
slightly frayed. 

It is easy to understand why this is 
not observed in the gray goods, but if 
the gray cloth was drawn down over a 
perch and the examiner should look 
through the cloth against a strong light, 
searching for such places in the threads 
as were completely cut through, some 
of them could doubtless be discovered 
in this way. Without such a careful 


strongly stretched out sidewise. In the 
damp condition the strength of the 
rayon will probably be diminished to 
about half its dry strength. The filling 
threads, thus diminished in strength, in 
the places where they have been weak- 
ened by the fraying or cutting, will 
break apart, and, as rayon contracts 
vary much when wet or damp, the ends 
of the yarn, where cut, draw away from 
each other and leave the gaps referred 
to. Some portions of the yarn, owing 
to local variations in the amount of 
twist, etc., and owing to the greater or 
less closeness with which the warp 
threads grip the filling at ghese places, 
will shrink apart more or fess actively. 

If the ends of the broken. threads. at 
these cut places be examined, it will be 
seen that where the gap is a short one, 
say 4 in., the filling threads will lie 
quite smoothly up to the point of break- 
age. Where the gaps are longer, the 
ends of the threads will be found to be 
very much crinkled up. If these 
crinkled-up threads are taken by the 
ends with a pair of forceps, and the 
ends drawn together, it will be found 
that, without puckering the fabric, they 
can be brought home to their original 
positions. In some of these defects, 
particularly in the extra long ones, the 
break is intermittent, a small portion of 
the filling thread remaining intact in the 
center of the cross lines, thus showing 
that the cutting has taken place on two 
parts of the same thread very close to 
each other. 

An examination of the damaged 
places also shows that the warp threads 
at these spots have been substantially 
frayed, many of the fibers being cut. As 
the pull of the cloth lengthwise in the 
tentering frame is much less than it is 
fillingwise, and as the proportion of the 
warp fibers that are cut is much smaller 
than in the case of the filling yarns, no 
severance of the complete warp threads 
takes place. If the fabric is cut length- 
wise and a substantial number of warp 
threads drawn off and examined, it will 
be found that in some of these the fibers 
here and there will be cut, although no 
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LUPTON Seaming Machine Tables used at the 
Chipman Knitting Mills, Inc., Easton, Pa. 
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water—sanitary drinking fountains—to loom | 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 
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has not been sufficient to produce a rup- 
ture of the yarn. 

You should make careful note of the 
piece numbers of goods which display 
this damage, and with this information 
in hand locate the particular looms that 
the goods were woven on. If the sand 
roller of a loom was too sharp, the 
cutting effect might naturally be ex- 
pected to take place on the successive 
pieces woven on that loom. Other 
looms, on which the sandpaper was not 
too sharp, would produce goods free 
from this defect. Of course the warp 
tension and the cutting effect are closely 
interlocked. By moderating the tension 
on the warps, the looms on which this 
trouble occurred might cease to cause 
it, or, by increasing the tension on some 
loom that was not giving trouble, sand- 
roller cutting might be induced. 

To guard against or to overcome this 
trouble, some manufacturers have their 
friction rolls covered with corrugated 
rubber, or with pyramid pointed rubber, 
which will get a good grip on the cloth 
but cannot scratch it. 

JAMES CHITTICK. 


- * * 


Layouts and Finish 


for Wool Blankets 


Technical Editor : 

I should appreciate it if you would sup- 
ply me with the width, number of threads 
and picks, run of warp and filling, and 
weight of a few representative all-wool 
blankets. Also what is the process for a 
simple finish for an all-wool blanket. 

(6899) 

The following are common all-wool 
blanket constructions: 

Four-pound finished weight blanket, 
size 66 x 84 in.; 1200 warp ends, three- 
quarter run yarn; 74 x 2 reed; 80 in. in 
loom; 16 picks of three-quarter run 
filling; loom weight 35 oz. per yard; 
length shrinkage 4.5%. 

Four and one-quarter to four and 
one-half pound finished weight blanket, 
size 66 x 84 in.; 1200 warp ends, three- 
quarter run yarn; 7 x 2 reed; 854 in. in 
loom; 16 picks of three-quarter run 
filling; loom weight 35.5 oz. per yard; 
length shrinkage 2%. 

_ Three and three-quarter pound fin- 
ished weight blanket, size 66 x 84 in.; 
1440 warp ends, one run yard; 54 x 3 
reed; 87 in. in loom; 22 picks of one 
run filling; loom weight 34 oz. per yard; 
length shrinkage 2%. 

All of these blankets are woven with 


the cassimere twill weave, two up and 
two d vn. 


In finishing, the goods are fulled to 
width ind length, the time required 
depend on the grade of stock used. 
The cloth is scoured thoroughly and 
lapped lightly on a double-acting napper 
to obtain a thick nap. Care should be 
taken to cut the threads, making a 
tender abric. The goods are then 
ye t to length, and the raw edges 
vOuTKC 


in some cases the cloth is dried 


on a festooning machine, and this im- 
proves the handle; also fine goods are 
sometimes sheared. 


* x * 


Stalagmometer 


Technical Editor: 

I understand there is an instrument on 
the market under the name of “stalagmom- 
eter.” I am uncertain whether this in- 
strument is made in the United States or in 
England. (6898 ) 

This term “stalagmometer’’ has come 
to be a rather common name for an 
instrument that is used for counting 
drops. Professor Morgan of Columbia 
University has one type which is made 
and sold in New York; and Professor 
Traube has a simplified type that it used 
for blood counts more particularly. Both 
are used for the determination of molec- 
ular weights, but the same method has 
been used down the years for determin- 
ing viscosity. In the case of determina- 
tion of viscosity, to get accurate deter- 
minations, it is required to have the 
orifices calibrated quite as nicely as for 
methods of determining molecular 
weights. 

The name of the instrument originated 


“ 


from the word “stalagmite.” Stalag- 
mites are formations found in the 


bottom of caves and are due to the drop- 
pings from the roof of the cavern. The 
word “stalagmite” comes from the Greek 
“stalagmos,” meaning the drop. A more 
common word, until recently, for this 
instrument was “stactometer,” which 


comes from a similar Greek word 
“staktos,” which means to trickle. 
These instruments can be obtained 


from almost any dealer in scientific 
apparatus. There are hundreds of 
similar instruments under various names 
that have been used for years in deter- 
mining the viscosity of oils. The 
Engler viscosimeter and all instruments 
of that type are practically the same 
thing as the stalagmometer. 
*k * * 


Wants Three-Ply Cotton Yarn 


Editor Textile World: 

The enclosed sample of string which I 
am trying to duplicate is used on a toy of 
the bandalore type—a toy which when 
thrown downward rises again to the hand 
by the winding up of the string by which 
it is held. You will note that the com- 
plete string is made up of about 73 feet 
of three-strand cotton thread, doubled, 
wwisted and knotted at one end. It is this 
three-strand thread on spools, or cone., 
which we wish to get, as we will make 
un the complete string here, unless we 
should find some mill already equipped to 
make them for us. We are going to use 
this thread in pretty fair quantities, and 
are very anxious to find a source of sup- 
ply as early as possible. (C-792) 

We submitted your inquiry of the 
11th to several mills and yarn merchants, 
but found only one in a position to quote 
on the string of which you enclosed 
sample. You have probably heard from 
them ere this as they promised to write 
you by air mail. 
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Twist in Crepe Worsted Yarns 


Technical Editor : 

How many turns of twist should be used 
in a single 30s, to be used as single crepe 
yarn? What kind of wool is best for this 
type of about the half-blood grade? What 
twist should be used in two-ply yarns in 
both single and two-ply for 2/40s, 2/50s, 
2/60s, and 2/70s? What type of wools 
are considered best adapted to make these 
yarns so that they will crepe correctly? 

(6884 ) 

The chief difficulty in the manufac- 
ture of a good single crepe worsted yarn 
is that experienced in getting the de- 
sired turns. The yarn must be as even 
as possible so that the twist will be 
uniformly distributed. If there are many 
uneven places, the twist will “run” to 
the thin place, and the yarn breaks or 
“twists down.” The breakages many 
times limit the turns per inch possible 
in the single. Consequently, more care 
should be exercised in the drawing to 
insure a good roving. Avoid high gill 
box drafts; reduce spinning draft if it is 
too high. 

The finer the wool used, the greater 
the number of turns which may be put 
in the yarn. Crepe yarns are made 
from all kinds of wools and from Noble 
and French combed top. We believe 
that a superior crepe yarn is possible 
when processed on the French system, 
due to the arrangement of the fibers in 
the roving and yarn. We would not 
advise the use of any pulled wools in 
blends intended for crepe yarns; they 
lack the necessary life and elasticity. 
The finer qualities of United States 
wools, from one-half blood up, are used 
to make high-grade yarns. In a 1/30s 
worsted yarn we suggest using 30 or 31 
turns if made from one-half blood 
quality. In general, a suitable single 
twist would be equal to a medium twist 
multiplied by 2.8. 

When a two-ply crepe yarn is re- 
quired, some men prefer to put 30 to 
50% more twist in the ply yarn than 
was inserted in the single. Suppose a 
2/40s crepe yarn is required, use 18 
turns in single and 25 turns in the 
two-ply for one-half blood quality. 


* * * 


Streaks in Rayon Satin 


Technical Editor: 

Referring to my inquiry (No. 6851) 
and your answer as to the cause of 
marks in the rayon boiled-off and raw 
samples which I sent, I can now give 
you the cause of the streaks. The par- 
ticular warp had been warp-sized on the 
sizing machine. I found that the tying 
to the apron on the sizing machine had 
not been done in the proper way, which 
showed when the warp came off. We 
could plainly see that the end of the 
section was slack and due to this, from 
the beginning to the end, there was un- 
even tension; consequently we had 
streaky goods. 


H.J.K. 


(677) 99 







































































Individual Needs 


APID and efficient application of special emul. 
sion paints in mill maintenance was a problem 
until DeVilbiss devised specialized spray 

equipment to handle such applications. Now it’s 
as easy as the application of mill whites, enamels, 
and ordinary paints. Find out about the new 
DeVilbiss equipment for mill maintenance painting 
departments. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY 
236 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


e e ‘ . 
Sales and Service Branches 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleve 
land Detroit, Indianapolis 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran 


cisco, Windsor, Ont 
PAINTING t; Direct factory representatives in 
Spray- FINISHING SYS: C7 all other . 


territories. 








RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glare and heat, but admit from 
30% to 40 more light and air than ordinary shades. They 
reduce room temperature from 10 to 20 degrees—ventilate 
without drafts—allow for independent operation of center- 
swing ventilators in steel sash. Made of attractively colored, 
permanently stained or aluminum finished wood strips woven 
parallel. They are practically wear-proof and will serve you 
for twenty years or more. 
Send measurements for complete information and estimate 
Hough Shade Corporation 
(Industrial Division) 
124 N La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES 6 gr 


"SEES See eeeeeeeeeeeae. . SO SSGGencecncnna ee id) 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
124 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 
Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 


Name 





Address City. 


State 
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Steel Sash [jWood Sash 
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O£ What 
Does This 
Remind You? 


















UPPOSE that you had on hand 
when your first tap was broken a 
commercial device built specially to re- 
move the broken pieces of tap, a com- 
mercial device not a home-made article, 
would you not have saved a great deal 
of time? 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 








The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRIS WEL 
CAP 
sie SCREWS 


ONSTANT _svibra- 
tion does not loosen 
Bristos. The pat- 


ented dovetailed flute 
socket gives the wrench 
a perfect grip and makes 
possible an extra tight 
set. Accurate’ threads 
hold. Forged nickel steel 
provides strength and 
toughness. Write for cap 
screw folder 821-D. The 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, 
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MILL NEWS 





COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mill, Inc., 


Birmingham, Ala., has approved final 
plans for proposed new mill at Monte- 
yallo, Ala., to consist of two-story main 
mill, brick with cast-iron columns and 
steel beams, and brick boiler house. 


Robert & Co., Inc., Bona Allen Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., are architects and engi- 
neers 


The Kendall Co., Paw Creek, N. C., 
has let contract to the Southeastern 
Construction Co., Charlotte, N. C., for 
improvements to the plant costing about 
$40,000. Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., are the engineers. 


*Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C. 
Knight C. Richmond is the architect for 
the expansion program and George 
Baker is construction engineer for the 
project. 


Francis A. Bruner, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has taken bids on general contract 
and will soon place award for a four- 
story and basement addition to mill, 
68x142 ft., reinforced concrete, brick and 
steel, reported to cost more than $125,- 
(00 with machinery. Leopold Haupt, 
Ir, and Robert N. Dippy, 1600 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, are architects. 


Columbia Narrow Fabrics Co., South 
Kingston, R. I., will start work shortly 
on a two-story and hasement 2ddition 
from plans by E. B. Whipple, 87 Wey- 


bosset St., Providence. 


Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., will build 23 
additional houses for operatives. Work 
will begin at once upon the houses which 
will be built of brick and consist of three, 
four and five rooms each. 


Fact and Gossip 


Pell City (Ala.) Mills have resumed 
operations, after being closed for vaca- 
tion period, during which time the plant 
Was given a general overhauling. 


Quinebaug Co., Danielson, Conn., and 
the Wauregan (Conn.) Co., which have 
maintained their main offices in Provi- 
dence, R. I., for the last 40 years, will 


move offices to Danielson on 
Sept. ] 


these 


_ Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 


have suspended all night weaving opera- 
tions and some departments are oper- 
ating ouly four days a week. 

Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. The 
tarding department has suspended all 
night rations. 


Dwight Mfg. Co., of Chicopee. Mass., 
7 ng the basement of the new 
mill of the concern at Somersworth, 
. A ith looms from its Chicopee 
Plant the manufacture of two sizes 


es previous mention of project. 








of sheeting. The machines are received 
daily. When ready to start this new 
department, additional operatives will be 
employed. The second floor of the old 
No. 2 Mill at Somersworth is also being 
prepared for weaving. 


*Wampanoag Mills and Flint Mills, 
Fall River, Mass. The merger of these 
two mills has been accomplished, the 
latter company taking over stock of the 
former, through payment of 1,462 shares 
of the Flint stock. The purchase was 
made at a conference between counsel 
of the two corporations. Through the 
sale, the stockholders of the Wampanoag 
Mills receive one share of Flint stock 
for each seven shares of their holdings. 


Wampum Spinning Co., Lincolnton, 
N. C., has been issued incorporation 
certificate with an authorized capital 
stock of $200,000, for the manufacture 
of yarns, cloths and all kinds of textile 
fabrics. Incorporators are R. S. Aber- 
nathy, Winter Haven, Fla., J. A. Aber- 
nathy, Sr., J. A. Abernathy, Jr., and 
others, of Lincolnton. The above named 
are connected with The James Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Maiden, N. C. 


Hickory (N. C.) Spinning Co., a 13,- 
000 spindle mill, has been acquired by 
the A. A. Shuford Mill Co., of which 
A. A. Shuford is president. The Hickory 
spinning plant is a modern mill with 
two new dyeing systems and is a large 
producer of package and raw stock dye- 
ing. The Shuford chain of mills now 
comprises eight plants as follows: A. A. 
Shuford Mill Co., Highland Spinning 
Co., Highland Cordage Co., Granite 
Falls Mfg. Co., Granite Twine Mill, 
Allred Mill, Granite Cordage Co., and 
Hickory Spinning Co. The Shuford 
Mills are the largest producers of cotton 
braided sash cord and coarse yarns from 
ones to eights in the United States. 


Catawba Spinning Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C., recently filed application for tem- 
porary receivership, as a result of action 
brought by the Lola Mfg. Co., Stanley, 
N. C., a creditor. The corporation’s 
liabilities are said to be approximately 
$167,000, with quick assets of only 
$37,000. The estimated value of the 
mill property was said to be about $175,- 
000. The plant is equipped with 7,344 
spindles for the production of single 
combed yarns. Reports stated that C. 
H. Potter, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, would probably be appointed 
temporary receiver. 


Cannon Mills Co. (No. 3), York, S. C., 
has resumed full time operations after 
having been closed down for some time. 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
plants at Chester, S. C., Whitmire, S. C., 
and Rock Hill, S. C., are observing the 
second curtailment of one week this 
week, the other week being taken in 
June. The last week of August and the 
last week in September will also be used 
for curtailment. 


Wadsworth Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
were placed in the hands of a receiver, 
E. A. Gilfillin, of Greenville, S. C., July 
24, following action brought by the 
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South Carolina National Bank, of 
Charleston, which charged that the mills 
owed it $136,680.07 on promissory notes. 
The mills were capitalized at $300,000 
and are equipped with 11,392 spinning 
spindles and 5,000 twister spindles for 
the production of combed and carded 
yarns. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., 
Worcester, Mass. The proposed two 
story, 60x250 ft. addition to the Orien- 
tal Mill No. 2 at this plant will nearly 
double the size of the building. It will 
take care of the manufacturing of its 
new line of Anglo-Oriental seamless 
rugs. M. Whitin Whittall is manager 
of this department. 


Taft Woolen Co., Caryville, Mass., 
started work last week on an addition 
to the weave shed at the Caryville Mills 
which is to be equipped with automatic 
looms. Orders on hand insure capacity 
operations for several months. 


Hightstown (N. J.) Rug Co., has 
begun the construction of two new addi- 
tions to mill, comprising one-story exten- 
sion to main building, to be used largely 
for expansion in office facilities, and an- 
other brick building to be equipped for 
experimental operations. 


Bell Co., Worcester, Mass., has 
awarded contract to the E. D. Ward 
Co., for the erection of an $8,000 garage 
at its plant. 


Fact and Gossip 


The Fabyan Woolen Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn., has closed its plant for 
an indefinite period. 


_ Madison (Me.) Woolen Co., in curtail- 
ing production, announced a four-day 
week work schedule for the entire plant. 


Smith Mills, Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
are operating 22} hours a day and their 
production is sold to Sept. 15. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, 
Ga. Installation of four full fashioned 
machines is under way and 12 machines 
are now in operation. Garnett Andrews, 
president, states that the company plans 
to add machines at the rate of two a 
month. They are the latest type of 
German manufacture. 


Rochester (Mich.) Textile Mills, Inc., 
operating at the former local mill of the 
Western Knitting Mills, Inc., recently 
acquired, has awarded a contract to 
J. M. Olsen, Rochester, for a one-story 
addition. 


Pitman Mfg. Co., Laconia, N. H., has 
placed an order for 24 knitting machines 
with Scott & Williams. 


Steinfeld Textile Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has tripled its floor space at 36 Flatbush 
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HERE'S HOW 
to keep up the efficiency 


of your employees...... 


Give your employees plenty round necessity .... and 
of cool, refreshing water CENTURY Fountains sup- 
from CENTURY Ice ply it at least cost. 

Cooled Drinking Fountains. 

Placed conveniently Write immediately for the 
throughout your plant, near complete CENTURY cat- 
each group of workers,they alog, and let our long 
are steadily proving an _ drinking fountain experi- 
ECONOMY in textile ence be a help to you in 
mills. PROPERLY _ selecting the most suitable 
COOLED water is a year- types for your needs. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, Inc. 
510 N. Illinois St., Belleville, Illinois 


— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG—— 


SANITARY 
S 
DRINKING 








To Move 
Process Liquids 


You can drain pits and sumps, 
move dye and bleach liquors or 
water from one floor to another 
—inexpensively with Vanduzen 
Steam Jet Pumps and Syphons. 
These products are positive in 
operation, durably constructed, 
and are easily installed. Write 
for full particulars. 





THE E. W. VANDUZEN 
CO. 
428 E. Second St. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


V ANDUZEN 


STEAM 


ET Pumps 
and 


SYPHONS 





Fig. 15 
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Cian 
CADILLAC 
BLOWER 


Keeps motors and other machinery free 
lint and destructive dust and dirt. 
Pays for itself quickly in increased efficiency 
of electrical and mechanical equipment of 
all kinds. 


Delivers absolutely dry air with force sufhi- 
cient to clean thoroughly, yet without injury 
to windings or to any other delicate or intri- 
Prevents shut-down losses 


to shorts and burnouts in electric 


Reduces fire risk. 


Equipped with Norma Ball Bearings. Requires 
no oiling. 


tion cleaning. 


Instantly convertible for suc- 
i Special attach- 
ments for spray. Hundreds of 
uses. 


Write for descriptive literature 
and for details of this trial 
offer. 


Live dealers wanted for territories not already covered 


CLEMENTS MEG. CO., 607 Fulton St., Chicago 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Portable 


ee 


i request. 


FANS & BLOWERS 
ASSOCIATED PRODUCTS 
FAN FURNACES 
UNIT-HEATERS 


Type ME Fans 


COMET Unit Heaters 
PEERLESS Air Washers 


Catalogs or bulletins on the above con- 


Electric Blowers 


tain data of value to those who have to 
do with the heating, ventilating or air 
conditioning of buildings of any type. 
We will send copies of any or all upon 


She 
NEW YORK 
BLOWER 


COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
3163 SHIELDS AVENUE 
ARMOUR P. O. STA 
CHICAGO ILL. 


FACTORIES AT LA PORTE, IND. AND CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and added more knitting machines. 


Raynor Hosiery Mills, Inc., New 
York, will open an additional mill in 
Brooklyn to take care of the increase in 
business of seamless and fashioned golf 
in cotton and wool. 


Ave 


host 


Utica Knitting Co., Richfield Springs, 
NX. Y., has plans under way for exten- 
sive changes in its plant. It is planned 
to manufacture a line of men’s light- 
weight underwear and add 75 men to 
the payroll. 


Apex Hosiery Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have awarded a general con- 
tract to the White Construction Co., 95 
Madison Ave., New York, for a six- 
story and basement addition, 65x120 ft., 
to cost more than $150,000, with equip- 


ment. 


Sunrise Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have awarded a general contract to 
Christian H. Fries, Oxford Bank Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, for a one-story addi- 
tion at Edmund and Hellerman Sts., 
58x100 ft., brick and steel, for which 
foundations will be placed under way 
at once. 


Nordic Hosiery, Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
recently formed as a subsidiary of the 
Celtic Knitting Co., Ltd., with local mill 
on Turgeon St., is perfecting plans for 
the early erection of a new. one-story 
mill on site selected at Granby, Que., for 
the manufacture of full-fashioned hos- 
iery, initial unit reported to cost in ex- 
cess of $75,000 with equipment. 


Fact and Gossip 


Contour Hosiery Mills, Inc., Rock- 
ford, Ill., have filed notice of increase 
in capital from $150,000 to $200,000. 


Efland (N. C.)-Scott Mills, recently 
chartered, will manufacture a full line 
of men’s seamless fancy hose and will 
start with 40 machines. E. R. Scott, 
John L. Efland and M. P. Efland are 


the incorporators. 


Hackettstown (N. J.) Silk Hosiery 
Co., recently acquired by new interests, 
has resumed operations on a close to 
normal production schedule as an open 
shop. The plant has been closed for 
several weeks under former ownership 
due to a_ strike of operatives. Otto 
Shubert, founder of the company, has 
resigned from the business. 


H. K. Regar & Sons, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Pa., will close August 3, after which all 
equipment will be sent to Anniston, Ala., 


Where the company already has a plant 
In operation. The plant at Bridgeport, 
Pa., vhich has 25,000 sq.ft. of space, 
will sold and the company will con- 
centrate all operations at the Anniston 
plant 

United Globe, Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
SW rs and bathing-suits, are ready to 
n to their new plant at 3lst & 
Hunting Park Ave., where larger quar- 
ter d additional machinery are at 
th isposal. They plan to be operat- 


ates previous mention of project. 


ing in their new mill early in August. 


Dunhill Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is the name of a new company re- 
cently started for the manufacture of 
sweaters at 1930 N. Fourth St. H. 


Altermann is superintendent of the plant. 


Fidelity Knitting Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., are arranging for a change 
in capital stock from 10,000 shares of 
$100 par value, each, to 10,000 shares of 
stock, no par value. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Katterman & Mitchell Co., Stanley, 
N. C., has another shipment of silk 
looms in transit to be placed in opera- 
tion at the plant in the immediate future. 


*Altoona (Pa.) Textile Co. is planning 
the installation of additional equipment. 
The company is said to be negotiating 
for the purchase of the silk-throwing 
machinery at the former F. A. Straus 
& Co. mill, at Trenton, N. J., now being 
operated by Foster Yarns, Inc., consist- 
ing of equipment not being used by the 
last noted organization. 


*Foremost Fabrics, Inc., Lebanon, 
Pa., recently concluding arrangements 
to lease a local building to be erected 
by Lebanon Buildings, Inc., will be 
identified with the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Silk Mills. It is understood that the 
latter plant will be removed to the new 
location. The plant at Lebanon is being 
designed to give employment to about 
300 employes. 


*Angle Silk Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, 
Va. Excavation has begun on the new 
building which will have a frontage of 
1,100 ft. on the N.&W.R.R. N. P. 


Angle, who owns the controlling interest 


in the Bald Knob Factories, has been 
elected president of the Angle Silk 
Mills, Inc. 

RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


*American Enka Corp., Asheville, 
N. C. The large rayon plant will be in 
full operation by the last of the year, 
according to reports from executive 
headquarters. Production is already 
under way on an experimental basis, 
employing almost 1,000 operatives, while 
the bleaching unit is expected to begin 
running next week. 


Fact and Gossip 


National Rhea Co., of Putnam, Conn., 
employing 150 hands will continue oper- 
ations in all departments, and will not 
be affected by the application for a re- 
ceiver asked by the officials. This step, 
according to H. H. Campbell, president 
of the concern, was taken in order to 
effect a reorganization and will not mean 
a shutdown of the plant. Plenty of 
orders are on hand, it was stated, and 
the plant will continue operations under 
the receiver. Rayon silk is the manu- 
factured product. 
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Another Wool Substitute 


“Blendia,” a Vegetable Fiber Hav- 
ing Serrations Like Wool 


A new vegetable substitute for wool, 
or wool blend, is appropriately named 
“Blendia” and differs from other vege- 
table fibers in that it has serrations sim- 
ilar to those of wool, thus giving it the 
felting qualities of the latter and mak- 
ing it desirable for blending with wool 
by-products and other substitutes for 
natural wool. It is being imported by 
Crandon & Fowle, Boston wool mer- 
chants, and is described by the Commer- 
cial Bulletin in part as follows: 


“Edwin Crandon, of Crandon & Fowle, 
when asked about the new fiber, stated that 
while he had been acting as agent for 
‘Blendia,’ as this new ‘artificial’ or ‘near’ 
wool is called, only a few months, he had 
taken on the new account only after con- 
siderable study of the staple, and after 
reaching the conclusion that there were 
possibilities in the fiber. 

“Of course, the fiber has not been sub- 
jected to the acid test of commercial pro- 
duction in this country, although it has 
been tried out more or less extensively in 
England and with promising results. As 
yet, it is in the experimental stage in this 


country. 
A Natural Fiber 


“Blendia is described as a vegetable fiber, 
which has been chemically and mechani- 
cally treated. It is in no sense a synthetic 
fiber. When prepared, it possesses the 
small serrations common to wool, which 
enables it to felt with wool readily and so 
maintains the spinning quality of the 
blended fibers better than any other fibers 
blended with wool. The fiber is useful in 
fabrics requiring all the way from 46s to 
70s tops, or wool, but mostly has been used 
hitherto for clothing purposes in yarns of 
60s and 64s quality. The fiber takes dyes 
readily, at high or low temperatures, and 
requires considerably less dye than either 
cotton or wool. 

“The fiber is obtainable in three grades: 
—Carpet stock, blanket stock, and the 
finest grade suitable for all classes of wear- 
ing apparel, including knit goods, men’s 
wear, ladies’ dress goods and flannels. 


Characteristics of Fiber 


“While fabrics composed entirely from 
this fiber have been made, it is not advised 
that a blend above 50-50 be used. Artificial 
fibers, when wet, usually are weaker than 
when dry, but Blendia, to the contrary, is 
as strong as wool, when dry, and is 
stronger when wet. Blendia has a tensile 
strength three times that of cotton. The 
fiber possesses absorptive qualities under- 
stood to be second only to that of wool, or 
31% for Blendia, compared with 33% for 
wool. When blended with wool in pro- 
portions up to 50%, the resultant fiber has 
a feel and appearance closely resembling 
wool. On the present bases, it is under- 
stood that the new fiber costs about half 
that of wool. 


Processing the Fiber 


“Fiber for woolen mills can be blended 
with wools and wastes through the carding 
engines in any desired quantity or per- 
centage, with no difference in the spinning, 
and will spin on its own to 20’s skeins. 

“For worsted mills, the fiber must be 
garnetted first and not carded, then combed 
either on Noble or French combs. When 
blended with wool tops, (by recombing) 
will spin up to 2-48’s.” 
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The lighthouse 
that withstands 
the storms has a 
firm foundation 


And— 
the Full-Fashioned 


machine that is prac- 
tically vibrationless 
has an _ absolutely 
rigid cast foundation 
(weighing about 
3,000 pounds for 
the legger base). 


How about your next 
machines ? 


Write for further information. 


Wildman Mfg. Co., 
Full-Fashioned Division, 


Norristown, Pa. 





WILDMAN 








FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Curtailment Improving Cotton Textile Position 





Some Improvement in Spinners’ 


Margins, Says Dr. Haney 


| THIS writing, the cot- 
ton situation is still abso- 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


little tendency to expand on ad- 


vances. 
lutely uncertain and enables 1. The cotton supply is very uncertain, and ‘ (3 } Mill stocks aoe —— 
no definite forecast. the possibility of a large crop continues t4 ne eee Pk 
There is still a chance for a offset the small carryover. The condition of and many j weit enough for pres- 
good sized crop, perhaps a large cotton manufacturing throughout the world ent requirements, which en- 


one. But the range of possibil- 
ities is extremely wide. The 
crop may be no more than 13,- 
500,000 bales, or it may possibly 


affects the demand unfavorably. 
2. Yarn prices have shown a little strength, 
bringing improved spinners’ margins. 


courages them to await the de- 
velopment of the crop. 
(4) Light export demand. 


Mill (5) Foreign textile develop- 


be as much as 16,500,000, The curtailment is improving the position of ments disappointing. With the 
easily possible range seems to cotton textiles. 


lie between 144 and 16 million 
bales. Until after the Government esti- 
mate, few will care to take a decided 
position. The erratic fluctuations of 
raw cotton are naturally making buyers 
i cotton textiles doubly cautious. 


Bull Points 


[he factors tending to support or 
raise the cotton market are as follows: 
(1) Possible large weevil damage. All 
reports agree that in widely scattered 
ireas the weevil infestation is heavy and 


th 


hat there is the possibility of great dam- 
age from this source. During July, a 
great deal of showery weather favored 
the weevil. 

(2) Drought in Texas. In large areas 

of the western portion of Texas the 
weather has been so hot and dry that 
the crop there may be injured. 
_(3) Small carryover. Both in the 
United States and in the world as a 
whole, the carryover of American cotton 
will be the smallest in several years. 
Should the new crop be less than 153 
million bales, the statistical position will 
be a strong one. 

(4) Manufacturers have postponed 
buying due to prevailing uncertainty, 
and will probably have to come into the 
market quite heavily before long. 

(5) Mill Curtailment. The reduction 
ot mill activity appears to have made 
‘uficient progress to hold down stocks 
t textiles and to stiffen the markets. 

0) Ability of yarn and cloth markets 
to rise with raw cotton. This has been 
n ‘oo striking, but may be called 
noderately encouraging. 

‘/) Rayon manufacturers use a large 
quality of low grade cotton. 


Bear Points 


The factors tending to depress the 
cotton market are as follows: 


(1) Good progress made by the new 
crop. Though, of course, more or less 
spotty, crop reports are on the whole 
favorable, and apparently there was less 
than the usual deterioration in July. The 
reports indicate a large amount of poison 
used to combat the weevil, and in some 
sections hot dry weather has added. The 
rapid growth of the plant appears to 
have insured a good bottom crop in the 
southern part of the belt. 


(2) Dull demand for spot cotton and 
little new crop buying. Both here and 
abroad, the spot markets have shown 


175 


labor difficulties in England, and 

the dullness of business in yarns 

and cloth at Manchester and on 
the continent, foreign developments are 
mostly bearish. 

(6) Tire manufacturers appear to be 
curtailing. Reports of requests for de- 
liveries of cotton confirm the indica- 
tions of heavy accumulations of tire in- 
ventories. 

(7) Fine goods sales appear to have 
fallen off when the mills attempted to 
get better prices. 

(8) The sales of New York cotton 
jobbers were lower in June. 

(9) The pressure of hedge selling will 
soon become heavy. 

Aside from the possibility of weevil 
damage, therefore, conditions seem to 
be mostly rather bearish. 

The into-sight movement has recently 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: Consumption—Average Daily, 
Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; Manufacturers’ 
Margin—Average of Replacement Margins; Average Monthly Available—Net 
Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 1921-1926 


=100 for all indexes. 
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The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
ork University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
‘ppears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 
industry from week to week. 





The conelusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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At9:15 A.M. a well-known hosiery mill m South Carolina wires us 
tty parts wanted “in a hurry.” But stock parts are always w anted 
in a hurry — so the order was put through in the usual manner. 


By 10:20 A.M. it had left our plant in Reading and was speeding 
south over the shortest and fastest route — “in a hurry.” Its 
receipt at 2 P.M. the UC day was acknowledged Than tite 
foreman of this mill in a highly complime ntary aires which 
stated that the speedy service of our Parts Departme nae tL 
always been a subject of much comment in his plant. 


Tain operate Re ading Full Fashioned Knitting Machines you 
Parra yourself just tae TIGRE DRO oe Ce *k Tuas 
means to profitable, uninterrupted production. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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been large for the season and the de- 
crease in the visible supply of American 
cotton small. Spinners’ takings have 


also been small, and exports have con- 
tinued to lose in comparison with a year 
ago, the total exports now being only 
about 450,000 bales over last year. 

At the beginning of July, the theoreti- 
cal balance on hand in the United States 


was 2,859,000 bales. Probably on 
August 1, there was about 1.6 million 
bales. This represents the estimated 


domestic carryover, which usually falls 
two or three hundred thousand bales 
below the final figure. It is safe to say 
somewhere between 1.6 and 2 million 
bales. This compares with 2.5 last year 
and with 3.7 and 3.5 at the end of the 
two preceding crop years. 

The wor!d carryover of American 
cotton still seems likely to be between 
42 and 4.5 million bales, against 5.2 
a year ago and 7.7 the year before that. 

If we add 4.3 to a possible crop. of 
16,000,000 bales, we get a total supply 
of 20.3 million bales. That wou!d mean 
that the price level for the coming sea- 
son might be justified at only a litt'e 
under 20c. But if the crop is 15,000,000 
bales, and the total supply 19.3 million 
bales, the price might be expected to 
run about lc. higher. An important 
factor of uncertainty, however, aside 
from the crop out-turn, is the trend of 
the general level of commodity prices 
and of prices of competing textile fibers. 
The general level is below a year ago 
and a good many economists still expect 
the broad trend of general prices to be 
downward. Silk and rayon are at per- 
manently lower levels, and wool is at 
the lowest levels since early 1922. Thus 
the standards for judging the effects of 
supply upon price that have applied since 
the war may have to be revised down- 
ward, 

For example, we have been estimat- 
ing the average price of cotton for the 
1928-°29 season at a little over 2%c. 
Now it can be said that actually the 
avernge has been a little under 20c. 
That is, the price for the season has 
been nearly a cent less than due. 

Possibly, therefore, the 1929-'39 
range, on the assumption of a crop of 
around 154 million bales, may be less 
than 20c., even if the general level of 
prices is unchanged. And in the event 
of a further decline in prices, accom- 
panied by general business recession, it 
might he considerably lower. 


Mill Curtailment 


Domestic mill consumption was at a 
sharply lower rate in June, even allow- 
ing tor the extra Sunday. The average 


daily consumption was approximately 
22.810 bales, which is the lowest since 
last December. Allowing for seasonal 
Variction, we get an adjusted index of 
116.2. against 132.2 in May (the aver- 
age ior 1921-’26 being 100). It is true 
that the June index compares with 100.1 
a your ago, but in June 1927 the index 
Was 129.9. 

Clearly, there has been large curtail- 
me nd the trend in June was sharply 
doy ird. At the same time, domestic 
SU] 


ivailable for July and for carry- 
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Fig. 2. 
Index. 


years —100 for all indexes. 


over was below the average for the sea- 
son and the lowest since 1925. 

Thus we can say that domestic con- 
sumption was fairly large (though de- 
clining ) and the domestic supp'y small. 
So far, the analysis would suggest well 
sustained prices. But we note that (1) 
mill stocks of cotton were sufficient, and 
above a year ago. (2) Manufacturers’ 
replacement margins were low, indicat- 
ing that the demand for cotton textiles 
is really quite weak. (3) Mills are cur- 
tailing. (4) There is a possibility of 
a large new crop. All this leaves sev- 
eral unknown factors, notably the new 
crop and the extent of duration of mill 
curtailment. It seems fairly certain that 
so long as the possibility of a large crop 
remains, there is no probability of a sus- 
tained advance in prices. The market 
is more likely to show further weakness. 


But all this may be changed after 
August 8. 
The Yarn Situation 
It is interesting that cotton yarns 


have shown somewhat greater strength 
than cotton cloth as compared with the 
raw material. Our yarn index for July 
is about 85.5, against &5.8 for June, 
which is a very slight change. Spin- 
ners’ replacement margins for July are 
estimated at about 19.75c., which is also 
only a slight decrease and is higher than 
a year ago. It is a fact that the margin; 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Woolen Overseers Assn. of East- 
ern Maine and Maine Unit of Nat’l 
Assn. of Textile Dyers & Finish- 
ers, 33rd Annual Meeting znd Field 
Day, Newport, Me., Aug. 24, 1929. 


National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 
1929, 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Annual Conven- 


tion, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Oct. 30-31, 1929. 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 





COTTON YARN BAROMETER: 
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Cotton Yarn Price—TextiLteE Worip 


Spindle Hours—Three-month moving average (Dept. of Commerce). 
Yarn Barometer—Based on orders from coiton cloth. 


Average of recent 


on yarn have advanced somewhat dur- 
ing the last four months while gray 
goods prices show a declining margin 
above raw cotton. 

This situation seems to be due to the 
good demand for insulating yarns and 
some improvement in knitting yarns. 
Orders for gray yardage have also 
shown an upward trend in the first five 
months of the year. In addition, June 
saw a sharp curtailment of spindle 
activity. Stocks of carded sales yarns 
are considerably below a year ago and 
increased but slightly in June. In gen- 
eral, stocks of cotton yarns are believed 
to be moderate. 

On the other hand, yarn buyers are 
obviously holding back and the efforts 
of the spinners to mark up prices in 
proportion to the little run-up in raw 
cotton in the second half of July did not 
show encouraging results. 

Our conclusion is that yarns and 
goods are in a little better position than 
a year ago, but that their position is not 
sufficiently good to allow independent 
strength and that about all that can be 
said is that prices will fluctuate with the 
raw material—the movement of which 
is now entirely uncertain. 


Cheney Awards in Neckwear 
Display Contest 


Announcement of the winners in. the 
$1,000 neckwear window display contest 
conducted by the neckwear department 
of Cheney Brothers, was made recently. 

The first prize of $250, was awarded 
to the Schienberg-Ouicksiiver Co., Inc., 


SS 
Wichita Falls, tex., for a display by 
Harry G. Waker, their disp!ay man. 
The trim occupied six full windows. 
The second prize of $1590 went to 


Harth’s Toggery, Roseburg, Ore., for 
a neat window in which the ties were 
grouped on three artist’s palettes, the 
center one being placed in front of a 
black velvet backdrop which contrasted 
strikingly with the lighter tones of the 
ies themselves. W.H. Machen was the 
window trimmer. A unique display by 
Bob Hanson representing a billboard on 
which an effective selling message was 
lettered by hand, won the third prize of 


$100 for Nelson-Moore Co., ot San 
Diego, Calif. Two fourth prizes of $50 
each and 16 fifth prizes of $25 each 


were awarded. 

































































The idea of Bare Legs appeals to women. But the 
effect, on themselves, does not please. So, enter 


the Bare Leg Stocking! 


Model K enables you to take advantage of this 
newest fashion . . . 


320 needle—300 needle. 


Deliveries of this machine can be made imme- 
diately. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


—— See Alsc —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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KNIT GOODS 


Bathing-Suit Prices Down 


7% Cut Announced by Some 


Firms 


ye bathing - suit mills 
showed their 1930 lines in the New 
York market this week, and the jobber 
and retailer attitude was one of pro- 
nounced interest; one outstanding point 
was the announcement of a 7% price 
cut by some of the mills, on the new line. 
The openings continued through the 
week, with several important firms still 
to make their showings next week. The 
bathing-suit openings were easily the 
feature of the moment in the outerwear 
industry. The brilliant business en- 
joyed by this division during recent 
months, and the evident public interest 
in the new styles were reflected in the 
crowds at showrooms when the new 
lines were placed on display. No great 
amount of business was written, as buy- 
ers usually prefer to “shop” about on 
these occasions, and do their serious 
buying later. However, they made 
many inquiries and important contacts 
were made, which knitters expect will 


on 1930 Offerings 


bring good business after all the lines 
of the various producers have been 
shown. 

New types of “sun-suits” for women 
and children and speed suits for men 
were the high spot of the openings. 
These showed a trend toward even more 
extreme cut. The men’s suits especially 
were more revealing than hitherto. The 
deep-back which featured women’s suits 
during the current season is also a fea- 
ture of the 1930 lines. There are many 
novelty suits, in one and two-piece mod- 
els. Prices show a downward tendency 
which may become general. Several 
firms cut their prices as much as 7% 
below last year. An interesting feature 
of the new colors is that sun tan shades 
are stressed; these are available in 
numerous all-worsted numbers and they 
make an attractive appearance. The 
trend in colors is toward more conserva- 
tive novelties for women and the usual 
sober tones for men. 





Hosiery Trade Dull 
Due to Vacations 


Qecasional Business Now Coming in, 


Is Mostly to Fill “Spot” Needs 


The advent of the August dog days, 
plus a spell of 93-in-the-shade humidity, 
tendered things ultra quiet in the hos- 
lery market this week. There were few 
buyers in town, and fewer sales. This 
is explained by the fact that the majority 
of the buying fraternity are now on their 
vacations. The tone of the market re- 
mained fairly confident, despite the lull, 
the general feeling being that this spell 
ot “no business” will last only a few 
weeks. Worth street hosiery executives 
said they looked for a new buying activ- 
ity about the third week in August. 

Current demand, such as it was, 
turned to the filling of spot require- 


ments. There was a sprinkling of re- 
orders on the popular summer full-fash- 
tioned lines, and also a little early in- 
erest in fall numbers. Full-fashioned 
rms were particularly interested in the 
question of whether the current nude 
and sunvurn shades will continue pop- 
= through the fall. It was pointed 
out that in ensembles are one of fash- 
= ay rel hints for the coming cool 
+ agian ind numerous knitters are of 
Me opi that this will tend to extend 


the sale of suntan shades in hosiery 
lines into the fall. 

Meanwhile, however, some mills have 
announced darker shades in their fall 
lines; these numbers have just been 
offered and it is too early yet to get 
any real reaction to them, the producers 
said. 

The half-hose market reflected the 
general indifference characteristic of the 
other branches. The staples registered 
a light but steady movement, and the 
fancies were conspicuously quiet. The 
prospects for fancies are believed to be 
good, however, as the jobbers and stores 
have but small stocks on hand. Fancies 
have sold only indifferently for two 
months, and the summer demand served 
to clear out a good part of existing 
stocks, knitters say. There was a 
sporadic demand for clocked lines this 
week, the preferred colors being brown, 
blue and black combinations. 

At the production end, the situation 
was normal. Mills have not curtailed 
output to any extent, as they look for a 
pick-up in business before long. 





Bids On Army Stockings Wanted 


PHILADELPHIA—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, will open bids, Aug. 
15 to furnish them with 415,185 prs., 
unbleached cotton stockings, conforming 
with specification 6-13B and 10,260 prs.., 
black cotton, mercerized stockings con- 
forming with specifications 6-14B. 
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Underwear Call 


Continues Active 


Heavyweights in Steady Demand 
For Future Delivery—Prices 


Hold Firm 


There was a_ steady though not 
spirited demand for both heavyweight 
and lightweight lines in the underwear 
market this week. Considering the very 
hot weather, buyers showed encouraging 
interest. Heavyweight knitters said 
they were writing steady business for 
fall shipment. Prices hold firm, and 
some of the orders are good sized. The 
recent experimental offering of colored 
heavyweights has not caused any excite- 
ment in the market as yet. Buyers and 
jobbers are placing ‘‘feeler’’ orders for 
the new novelties, but the attitude is one 
of skepticism. Heavyweight producers 
who were interviewed this week said 
they could not see any real future for 
gaily tinted heavyweight cottons. This 
type of garment is worn mainly by 
farmers and outdoor workers in the 
colder states and this type of man is 
scarcely likely to show enthusiasm for 
anything suggesting estheticism in 
underwear, it was commented. 

Heavyweight production was normal, 
with the operation limited to day work 
for the most part. There is a healthy 
turnover on stocks, and no oversized 
surplus exists, at least so far as the 
larger mills are concerned. A few of 
the smaller producers of heavyweights 
say they could do with more business, 
but even here the tone holds confident. 
Knitters are especially encouraged by 
the interest shown during the vacation 
period, and see it as a good omen for 
lively business in early fall. 

At the lightweight end, attention was 


centered on filling reorders for spot 
shipment. Both rayon and cotton light- 


weights are moving, though not at any 
great pace. Balbriggans are quiet, ex- 
cept for some “filler” business; these 
firms report considerable call for spot 
delivery on both one and two-piece 
lines. The balbriggan trade will prob- 
ably not offer its new lines in any great 
number until after Labor Day. Several 
spokesmen stated this week that they 
thought August offerings were a mis- 
take. Jobbers and retailers only begin 
to return from their vacations at the 
end of August, and therefore any 
openings prior to that time do not get 
general attention, it was argued. 


Ajax Quilting & Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has acquired property, 124x460 ft., 
at southeast corner of West 13th St. 
and Kilbourn Ave., and will use it for 
future expansion. It is understood that 
preparation of plans may be deferred 
for several months. 
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do this... Fill your ; 
machines with F : : oe 
Torrington Full 
Fashioned Needles. 
The reward is paid 


in quality knitting. 





The red box with 
the green label. 


Brinton Knitting Machines 


Packed 1000 to the box. Each box insure 
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wrapped in anti-rust paper. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





1930 Bathing-Suits Sell Fast 


Exceptional Demand Marks 
Openings—A Thriving Industry 


NE of the largest bathing-suit 

manufacturers in Philadelphia, ac- 
cording to reliable reports sold approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 worth of bathing-suits 
as soon as he opened his 1930 lines, 
a larger volume than this firm ever 
booked in so short a time in their his- 
tory. Expansion in demand for wor- 
sted bathing-suits has been one of the 
outstanding features of the textile in- 
dustry during the last five years and 
indications are, at the end of the 1929 
season, that this exceptional growth will 
continue. 


“ Surveys of the worsted yarn sales 


field during this period shows there has 
been little increase in the total volume 
of yarns produced but an examination of 
the data in these surveys reveals the 
outerwear section of the sales yarn 
market has shown an important in- 
crease with fhe trend still strongly in 
that direction. A large portion of these 
yarns, has been taken by the bathing- 
suit trade which has grown faster dur- 
ing the last five years than within any 
similar period in the past. 


New Equipment Needed 


Unnoticed but drastic changes have 
been brought about, not only among 
manufacturers of these garments but 
among worsted yarn spinners who cater 
to this trade. Manufacturers of outer- 
wear have in a large number of in- 
stances disposed of their entire equip- 
ment formerly used to manufacture knit 
bathing-suits and have installed new 
and more modern knitting machines 
specially adapted for the production of 
the latest type bathing-suits. Knitting 
machine manufacturers have kept 
abreast of this change and are supplying 
manufacturers with machines that are 
the most efficient ever produced for 
turning out knit bathing-suits of the 
variety demanded by the public. 

One of the largest sales yarn spinners 
states that more than half of their pres- 
ent production is being taken by bath- 
ing-suit mills. Years ago this concern 
sold a relatively small percentage of 
their output to this trade. They as well 
as knit goods manufacturers, have been 
compelled to make decided changes in 


their spinning equipment to obtain an 
important part of the large volume of 
business placed by bathing-suit manu- 


factu rs, 


(his change in machinery in both 
cases, by knitters and by outerwear 
yarn spinners has been made necessary 


} ‘ ° e 
DY development of single yarns for 


bath ¢-suits during recent years. For- 
merly all suits were made from two-ply. 
Dur the 1928-29 season more were 
Manutactured out of single yarns than 
evel 


elore, according to manufacturers 


and spinners. Instead of using 2-26s 
or 2-30s many manufacturers are now 
specifying single 15s or single 13s. 


Single Yarn Suits Cheaper 


Suits manufactured from single dyed 
yarns are lower in price than those 
made from two-ply and yet manufactur- 
ers state, those manufactured from sin- 
gle yarns, if properly handled in the 
yarn stage and in knitting, will give 
satisfactory wear and service. 

Replacements of bathing-suits are 
higher than that of any other textile 
product considering the time the bathing- 
suits are worn each year, according to 
estimates of these manufacturers who 
point to the hard wear to which a 
majority of the suits are subjected. 
In Philadelphia alone there are 31 public 
pools, which are crowded during the 
warm season. All the swimmers wear 
worsted knit bathing-suits at these pools, 
the sides of which are concrete and not 
conducive to long wear in the suit. 

Rapid replacements of bathing-suits 
is one of the most favorable aspects of 
the business from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint. A purchaser does not stay 
out of the market for years as does the 
average purchaser of an overcoat. The 
bathing-suit buyer subjects his gar- 
ment to the hardest possible wear. It 
is worn in salt water; it is scraped over 
concrete in the city pools; it is in the 
sun; it is often worn while not yet dry 
from the previous bath. Several well 
known lines of bathing-suits are popular 
with the retailers because of the rapid 
and high rate of replacements, many 
customers buying several suits during 
a season. 

Leaders in the business assert the sur- 
face has only been scratched. They 
point to the tendency in the South where 
several cities have built pools in or near 
every public school. In other words 
education and cleanliness are going to 
go hand in hand. These examples of 
the growing public interest in sun baths, 
benefits of sun treatments and in bath- 
ing are expected to make the 1930 pro- 
duction of worsted knit bathing-suits a 
total that was unexpected even a 
year ago. 


So. Africa Leads in U. S. Hosiery 
Imports in May 


South Africa took the lead as a 
hosiery customer of the United States, 
from a monetary viewpoint, in the month 
of May, according to figures just pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. The Union of South Africa 
imported 6,922 dozen pairs of women’s 
full-fashioned silk, representing an out- 
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lay of $88,233, during May, the figures 
show; the next largest financial pur- 
chase was 6,093 doz. pairs of women’s 
full-fashioned worth $77,453, by Aus- 
tralia, and the third in the same group 
was Argentina, which bought 4,353 
dozen pairs for $56,096. 

[In point of volume, the banner im- 
porter of American-made hosiery dur- 
ing May, was Cuba, which island 
bought 30,907 doz. pairs of women’s 
cotton hose for $45,191; the second cus- 
tomer in the same group was the 
United Kingdom with 27,739 doz. pairs 
for $46,007. 

Canada, always an important hosiery 
customer, took the lead in the men’s 
cotton group, buying 32,599 doz. pairs 
for $52,828. An interesting feature of 
the figures was the small quantity of 
children’s silk hosiery exported. The 
largest business in this group came from 
Cuba, and totalled 252 doz. pairs for 
$1,000. 


“Velvet Revue” Produced by 
Motion Picture Chain will 
Emphasize Transparent Velvet 





What is considered to be one of the 
most important tie-ups ever made be- 
tween the stage as an influence on fash- 
ions, and the textile industry, is the 
arrangement made public recently, be- 
tween Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 
producers of La Loie Silvel transparent 
velvet, and the Publix, Paramount, 
Loew’s and Stanley theatres in twenty- 
four key cities throughout the country, 
including New York, for the production 
of “The Velvet Revue,” a miniature 
musical comedy featuring modern cos- 
tumes aud drapes of La Loie Silvel. 

The cities in which “The Velvet Re- 
vue” is booked, total a population of 
more than thirty-five million people. It 
is estimated that over 3,500,000 will see 
the show. Altogether the show will run 
nine hundred performances, a tribute 
to the confidence which the theatres 
have in the durability of La Loie Silvel. 
The revue will open at the Olympia 
Theatre in New Haven, and the Metro- 
politan Theatre in Boston, August 9th, 
and in New York City, at the Para- 
mount Theatre, the leading theatre in 
the chain, on August 17th. The new 
Paramount Theatre in Brooklyn, re- 
cently opened, will show the revue the 
following week, on August 24th. It 
will then travel west and south. 


Looks for Satisfactory 
Hosiery Business 


Indications point to satisfactory busi- 
ness in the hosiery trade during the 
remainder of the year, according to L. 
M. Davoll, sales manager, Watkins 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., who 
recently completed a survey of local 
textile conditions. Manufacturers have 
been alert in keeping their production in 
line with style trends and in maintain- 
ing low costs in their plants. It was 
pointed out that hand to mouth buying 
had been practiced throughout the year 
and that warehouse stocks have been 
kept unusually low. 
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Amory, Browne 2 Co. 


TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THAT THEY HAVE BEEN APPOINTED 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


WOMEN’S WEAR FABRICS 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


N addition to the high quality Women’s Coat and 
Suit Fabrics for which this mill is noted, Amory, 
Browne & Co. has styled an entirely new and advanced 
Spring line of dress goods in the soft sheer types now 
in demand. These goods are of the same high standard 
which the Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. has always 


maintained. 


A comprehensive Spring line of important Wom- 
en’s Dress, Coat and Suit Fabrics, suitable for Cut- 
ting, Jobbing and Retail Trade, is now on display at 
the Women’s Wear Show Rooms of Amory, Browne 
&? Co. at 225 West 34th Street, New York City, and 
later may be seen also at their offices in Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 


— 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
48 Franklin Street 62 Worth Street 234 So. Franklin Street Postal Telegraph Building 
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Easier Cotton Slows 
Goods Purchasing 


Prices Maintained While Buyers 
Wait for Coming Crop 
Report 


To all outward appearances, Worth 
Street and the buyers that visit thereon, 
are Now engaged in a favorite indoor 
pastime of waiting for the crop report 
due August 8. 

Activity quieted down considerably 
last week although prices show no signs 
of wavering. Sellers welcomed the at- 
titude and feel that for the time being 
at least, mills have resolved not to give 
goods away. The week was without the 
benefit of a strong and rising cotton 
market as was the week previous, in fact 
the reverse was the case. After a sus- 
tained rise, the staple took a turn in the 
opposite direction and was unable to 
hold the ground gained. Although this 
served to discourage purchasing, goods 
prices were unaffected. 

A reversal of form took place in the 
sheeting and print cloth markets, where 
for the first time in months more sheet- 
ings were sold than print cloths. More- 
over prices held in the face of slackening 
demand and easier cotton, encouraging 
print cloth traders, as well as the sheet- 
ing division. 

With greater confidence in cotton 
there is little doubt that trading in good 
volume would have continued from the 
previous week. Goods will soon be 
needed for fall consumption and several 
have shown an interest in fall deliveries. 
Buyers also realize that in relation to 
cotton, goods prices are low. All of 
this should keep trading at moderate 
levels provided price steadiness can be 
maintained, although sellers do not look 
for volume purchasing unless cotton 
should do the unexpected. 

Print Cloths: Inquiry was limited 
last week and at the outset of the pres- 
ent week. Sales of most constructions 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


July 31 July 24 Aug. 1, 1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 19. 20e 18. 60c 19. 90¢ 
- Print Cloths 

“in., 64x60, 7.60 5ic 5te 6-6 
38}-in, 64x60,5.35 The = -7f- rie 7a be 
” -in., 68x72, 4.75 84— “Ste 8ic +9e 
> “n., 72x76, 4.25 $c 9t- + 10c 

-in.. 80x80, 4:00 10-1046 10}c Ie 

Brown Sheetings 

BAe Be dle ht 

“In,, 45x 2. = 
oe cn oh fe 10} + — 
“ Pajama Checks 

i-in., 72x80, 4.70 8}c 8 9 
364 -i1 4x60, 5.75 te n-Ihe re 
- Miscellaneous 

nils, 37-in., 3 yd. 10 10 
rain 2. ate ibe ie " ° 
Stand; 808..-.. 22-234¢ 22-23} 22-23}c 
- anc ar printe... 9be 9ke 8: 
aster aple ging- 

las, 27-in.. 10° 10c 10jc 


FABRICS 


were made in a small way although quo- 
tations showed no recessions. Some 
64x60s were sold for spot and nearby 
at 74c., with contracts firm at the same 
figure. 

Sheetings: For the first time in the 
memory of man, it seemed to many 
sellers, sheetings were active, sold at 
advances and maintained the advance. 
A rise in quotations was not surprising 
as all constructions, during their in- 
activity, had sunk to very low levels and 
any sustained demand would be reflected 
immediately. The 37 in. 48x48 4.00 yd. 
was reported at 8c. and was one of the 
most active of the list. There were 
reports of spot sales at 7c. but the 
majority were firm at the higher figure. 

Broadcloths: This division may be 
summed up as quiet but firm and in line 
with the rest of the market. Interest 
last week tapered off towards the end 
and had not revived by the middle of 
the current week. The rock bottom for 
the 100x60s was stated to be 104c. 





Silk Trade Feels 
Mid-Summer Lull 


Few Buyers in Market, and Fabric 
Orders Are Scarce—Velvets 


Still in Fair Call 


The mid-summer period of inactivity 
was especially pronounced in the broad- 
silk trade this week. Large and small 
houses alike reported a quiet market. 
There were few buyers in New York, 


and even the manufacturing trade 
showed a tendency to slow up. A fair 
amount of mail orders received, these 


being mostly for such staples as canton 
crepes, and satins; the preferred colors 
were browns, wines, and greens, mostly 
in medium tones. Fancies found little 
call, and this range is not expected to 
liven up before the third week of August. 

Velvets and metals fared somewhat 
better. Transparents are still im- 
portant, and garment manufacturers 
placed considerable business, for spot 
shipment. Plains lead, as usual, with 
black the most popular shade. There 
was a slight increase in the call for 
autumn tones. Printed velvets have 
been consistently slow, and they show 
no signs of developing into a lively 
range. There was a call for metals, 
especially the conservative floral de- 
signs, most of this business being for 
September shipment. 

Crepes: Fair demand from South 
for cantons, mostly for September ship- 
ment. 

Satins: Spotty but satisfactory de- 
mand considering dull period. 

Velvets: Steady. Plains still pre- 
ferred. Manufacturers placing consid- 
erable future business. 
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Sellers Lay Basis 


For Coming Season 


American Woolen Opens Spring 
Staples—Prices Show Reduction 
From Last List 


The wool goods market of last week 
was a quiet affair as far as actual order- 
ing was concerned. The market, how- 
ever, is fast laying the basis for activity 
during the balance of the year. Prob- 
able prices for next spring’s lines come 
in for considerable discussion but as far 
as fancy worsteds go, nothing that bears 
the stamp of authority may be said as 
yet. In the majority of centers it is 
probable that no definite policy has been 
adopted so far although it is generally 
conceded that there will be a down- 
ward revision. 

This takes into account the somewhat 
firmer attitude which came about last 
week, a contributing factor being that 
wool has firmed up, and a large propor- 
tion of the mills have not covered re- 
quirements far ahead, according to 
sellers. After the tropical openings, 
A. D. Whiteside of the Wool Institute 
gave a very frank expression of opinion 
regarding unwarranted price cuts, which 
may cause several to think. 

One event of immediate interest was 
the opening of staples by the American 
Woolen Co. These prices are given in 
the accompanying table, and show an 
average reduction of around 7c. a yd. 
Some numbers are reduced more than 
that, but it was stated that these were 
the heavier weight fabrics. 

The relative positions of staples and 
fancies, however, are vastly different and 
little indication of the movement of the 
latter can be had from the staples. There 
has ceased to be any definite seasonal 
movement in the staple field. 


Spring Fall ring 

Style 1930 1929 “Pas 

A— 414-1 $1.77 $1.87 $1. 87 
3657 1.65 1.70 1.74 
3754 1.65 1.70 1.74 
3756 1.48 1.51 1.56 
4162 1. 80 1. 86 1. 80 
AA— 994 3.12 3.21 3.21 
9028 1.54 1.58 1.61 
9070 2.14 2.18 2.18 
9075 2.00 2.06 2.06 
9116-58 3.60 3.72 3.72 
9314 1.65 1.70 1.72 
9389 2.17 pe 2.27 
9400 2.02 2.12 2.12 
9401 ae 2.28 ine 
9468 2. 2.05 dpa 
9613-1 1. 2.07 2.07 
9813-7 a 2.27 2.27 
9816-3 2 3.56 3.56 
9975 1. 1.75 1.81 
BB—6875 a 2.28 2.32 
D— 364 2. 2.76 2.76 
2070 Range Z 2.43 2.43 
3192 2. 2.02 2.06 
5048 2. 2.41 2.41 
3844 az. 2.90 2.90 
DD— 708 a 2.05 2.05 
718 2. 2.45 2.45 

8020 a 2.43 2.43 
8095 2. 2.34 2.34 
8108 . 2.02 2.06 
EE— 402 § 1.44 1.44 
406 1. 1.34 etrs 

N— 35 >: 3.32 3.37 
36 3. 3.28 3.32 
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Exatily 
ERS 


esiioyere 


A MILL SURVEY 


As Made By 
The Textile Development Co. 
IS 
Practical and Scientific 
and consists of an Analysis of the Manufacturing 
Departments of the Mill by a Group 
of Practical Men. 
It 
Results in Lower Manufacturing Costs 


These surveys have been made in 
UNITED STATES (12 States) 
Canada (4 Provinces) 
Switzerland, 

Austria, 
Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia 


THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 


80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


i: EXTILE mills selling di- 
rect or through agents avoid 
credit losses and provide a 
constant flow of funds 
through a factoring arrange- 


ment. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Textile Banking Company 


Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 


“The Factor assumes the credit risk’ 








R. S, DICKSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, NEW YORK city 
Ruth Feo ® fese 


Textile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


Gow 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold 


Outright or on Commission 


L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 


Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





J. P. STEVENS & co, Secs 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 








Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases—Trade Marks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE INVENTIONS 


A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 








Spocialiets Over 16 Vous i in 


TEXTILE COST METHODS 


Bese than 20% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in the 
S. are operated by Clients Using Our it Methods! 


U. 
LOPER SYSTEMS Comply with the Basic Recommendations of 
the Cotton Institute 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 
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FINANCIAL 


Textile Share Values Stronger 


No Broad Interest Yet Discernible—Goodall W orsted 


and Gosnold _ to 


Boston, July 31. 

aC )NSIDERABLE number of both 

listed and unlisted textile shares 
have developed increased strength 
within the last week, although there 
has been no broad buying movement 
and no indication of any marked in- 
crease in investment interest. The 
American Woolen issues are both 
higher than a week ago, the preferred 
at 42 being up 2 points; Amoskeag at 
17 is also stronger, the advance being 
1} points; on the other hand Bigelow- 
Hartford common at 98 is off 2 points 
and Pacific at 303 has declined 14 
points. At today’s auctions West Boyls- 
ton preferred, American Mfg. Co. com- 
mon, Plymouth Cordage, Andro- 
scoggin, Merrimack common and York 
showed decided strength; on the other 
hand Merrimack preferred, Boott, 
Nyanza and Hill scored declines of 2 to 
6 points. 


An Unfair Yardstick 


Fluctuations of values of listed tex- 
tile securties as a fair yardstick of 
business conditions in the industry 
would be difficult to justify; largely be- 
cause there are so few textile shares 
listed that they could not be accepted 
as representing a fair cross-section of 
the industry; furthermore, they are 
normally among the least active of 
securities. However, Commerce & 
Finance has seen fit to publish an article 
purporting to show what industries are 
prospering via the stock market, making 
use of statistics computed by the Stand- 
ard Statistics Co. of New York. All of 
the textile groups showed decreases in 
indexes and are classed with what are 
termed “sick industries.” By comparing 
values of January 3 and July 18, the 
wool stock index declined 13%, cotton 
16%, silk 21 and rayon 23%. There 
May be some encouragement in finding 
classified in the same “sick” group radio, 
automobile tire, tobacco, drug and auto- 
mobile stocks. If the stock yardstick 
Proves those industries to be sick then 
Many textile manufacturers would like 
to know what kind of medicine they 


are tal ine 
e. 


Goodall Capital Reorganization 


_tockholders of the Goodall Worsted 
o.. Sanford, Me., at a meeting today 
voted in favor of the capital reorganiza- 
tion plan proposed by the directors, the 
Principal features of which involve a re- 
duction in par value of common stock 
‘rom S100 to $50 and the segregation of 
Certain cash and security assets in a 
new < 


inpany to be known as the Good- 


Change 


Capital Structure 

all Securities Corp. The latter company 
will start business with securities and 
cash totalling $3,900,000 and its 75,000 
shares of $50 par value will be dis- 
tributed pro rata to Goodall Worsted 
Co. stockholders of record July 23. The 
new capital structure of the Goodall 
Worsted Co. will consist of 75,000 
shares of $50 par common in place of 
the old 75,000 shares of $100 par com- 
mon, and 1,500 shares of $100 par pre- 
ferred, the preferred stock issued being 
retired. 


New Gosnold Capital Structure 


The new capital reorganization plan 
of the Gosnold Mills Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., after incorporation under Massa- 
chusetts laws as the Gosnold Mills 
Corp., will comprise 8,250 shares of 6% 
preferred stock of $100 par and 16,500 
shares of no par common stock, both 
classes having voting power. There will 
also be an issue of seven year 7% notes 
aggregating $330,000, convertible into 
common stock on a basis of 2 shares 
for each $100 face value of notes. There 
will be distributed pro rata to old pre- 
ferred and common stockholders 3,300 
shares of new common on the basis of 
one new share for each ten shares held; 
there will also be issued 6,600 shares 
as bonus to subscribers to the 7% notes 
and a balance of 6,600 shares will be 
issued as needed to meet conversion 
privileges. 


Financial Notes 


Directors of the Merchants Mfg. Co., 
Fall River, Mass., have notified stock- 
holders that Jerome A. Newman of New 
York City, will purchase all shares of 
the company’s capital stock at $40 per 
share in cash provided at least 10,000 
shares, including those already owned 
and controlled by him, shall have been 
deposited on or before August 31, with 
the B. M. D. Durfee Trust Co. of Fall 
River, and that he shall have the option 
of buying a lesser amount if he so de- 
sires. The directors draw attention of 
the stockholders to the fact that the com- 
pany’s net quick is approximately 
$750,000. The company has 15,000 
shares of capital stock, the recent mar- 
ket on which has been 23 bid and 25 
asked. 

The Continental Mills, Lewiston, Me., 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
$5 a share, payable August 1 to stock 
of record July 24. The company paid 

2 in February, 1928, and $3 each in 
August, 1928, and February, 1929, but 
in 1926 and 1927 paid no dividends. 
The Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, 
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Mass., has declared a dividend of $3 a 
share on the common stock and the 
regular semi-annual dividend of $2.50 
a share on the preferred stock, both 
payable August 31 to stock of record 
July 24. The common has been on a 
$12 annual basis since the first of the 
year. 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Shelton 
and Bridgeport, Conn., reports for the 
quarter ended June 30 net profit of 
$923,958, after depreciation, interest, 
Federal taxes, etc., against $501,900 in 
the same quarter of 1928. The six 
months’ net profit was $1,194,430, as 
compared with $520,026 for the first half 
of 1928. 

The Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., for the six months ended June 
30 last showed a small profit after all 
charges, as compared with an operating 
loss before depreciation for the same 
period of 1928, and has aggregated for 
the full year $154,534. In 1927 there 
was a profit after all charges, including 
depreciation of $413,837. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Chge. 
209 Everett... sates 81-3 $ 
19 York... 3 100 12} + It 
5 West Boylston, pfd.* 100 §670 +174 
5 Ludlow.. 100 169 1 
50 American Mfg. com . 100 50 +2 
85 Boston Woven Hose,com. 100 92 — 4 
7 Plymouth Cordage 100 93 + 54 
10 Nyanza.... 100 =. 23 2 
25 Lancaster, com 100 2} + 
1S Boott...... 100 125} — 42 
6 Merrimack Mfg. com. 100 1722-; + I 
25 Merrimack Mfg. pfd.. 100 §=670 6 
15 Charlton*... ; 100 = 81} ia 
26 Associated Textiles 100 36-35 1 
10 Queen City.. bi Ay 100 28) + 132 
14 Hill...... ; 100 19 3 
22 Androscoggin 100 75 + 32 
548 Total 
* Ex. Div. 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘Public Sale’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 

Am., Mfy., pfd....... 64 64 67 
Am. Wool, pfd. ....... 42 ; ; 
Amoskeag. ... 17 

Androscoggin i 75 60 70 
Arlington...... ae 29 27 30 
Bates ea waeretan 115 110 : 
Berkshire Cot ..... ‘ 38 40 
Bigelow-Htfd . com 98 

ee oe . 125} 125 129 
Edwards .... ..... 85 84 89 
Esmond, pfd .... 99 100 102 
Farr Alpaca ..... 1023 101 105 
Great Falls 2} I 3 
Hamilton Woolen 45 40 45 
BUG suo a 5c ; 19 15 20 
Ipswich, pfd 46} 52 55 
Ipswich,com ....... 55e 2 9 
Lawrence... 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso... =? 169 169 174 
Merrimack, com 1/24 169 ; 
Nashua, com ith 40 48 50 
Nashua, pfd ...... 823 79 82 
Naumkeag .... 104} 93 98 
Otis ; : 29 29 33 
Pemee... «.... 303 : ey: 
Pepperell .... 96 97 100 
Plymouth Cordage... . 93 92 95 
Ch Niwokackcdwned 12} 14 16 













SMALL PIPE— 


—ixs easily threaded with “TOLEDO” tools by a few easy 
strokes of the ratchet handle. “TOLEDOS” are so small, 
compact, easy to operate, that any piping job is handled 
instantly. 


THE TOLEDO PIPE THREADING 
MACHINE CO. Toledo, Ohio 


Always on 


the Job 


“SMITH- 


VAILE” 


STEAM AND 
POWER PUMPS 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


PLATT IRON WORKS 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Crescent Wood Working Machinery 


Dt = will help you to 

ee ’ be make material re- 
ductions in your 
cost of mainte- 
nance. 


These machines are 
being used with entire 
satisfaction in many 
textile mills where 
they are giving effi- 
cient service. 


wr circular of shapers, swing saws, universal wood 
cers, borers, hollow chisel mortisers, disk orinders. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CoO. 


—— See Also-—— 
602 Cherry Fork Ave. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


CATAL G Leetonia, Ohio 


“BALING PRESSES 


For Every Purpose-Get Our Proposition 


Ann Arbor, 
Dept. J 
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Roberts qi Filtene 


Roberts Filters 


Provide Pure Clean Water for 
All Industrial Purposes 





We manufacture pressure and gravity 
filters especially adapted to meet the 
exacting needs of the textile industry— 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 


—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED 








SS <a : 


Vibration Can’t 
Loosen This Nut! 


A new idea in nuts—gripping the bolt 

with an unfailing clinch—never slipping 

or jogging loose. The locking wire 

does the trick—simple but foolproof! 
The PERMA-TITE Self-Locking Nut means longer life for 
vibrating textile machines. Parts stay put—always in place. 
Nut Lg easily removed—can be used repeatedly. Write for 
sample. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCK NUT CoO., South Hanover, Mass. 


PERMA.-TITE 


The SELF-LOCKING NUT 





Power Plant 
Equipment 


including air heaters, condensers, coal 
pulverizers, economizers, steam super- 
heaters and water cooled furnaces of 
proven merit. Designed and manufac- 
tured by specialists of long experience. 


FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


For Your Convenience 
TEXTILE Wor Lp, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York 


Gentlemen :—I sure would like to have a complete 
file of TeExT1LE Wor xp to keep at my home. En- 
closed please find $2.00 in full payment for the next 
26 issues which please send to my home address as 
follows: 





Key FYC 
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COTTON YARNS 


Spinners Lose Ground 


Margins 
By Upturn 


PHILADELPHIA. 

PINNERS have lost considerable 

ground so far as their margins are 
concerned, during the last month. 
Yarns are selling here at prices no 
higher than those current when cotton 
was at the low point while spinners are 
compelled to pay higher premiums for 
spot cotton, particularly for inch and 
better. This indicates the extent which 
the new and expectedly large crop is 
affecting spot business in yarns. Should 
this not materialize it is likely yarns 
would change in price, bringing spin- 
ning margins back to their former 
position. 

Cotton at the middle of the week was 
at least a cent higher than at the low 
point reached early in July. Yarns are 
selling at lower prices in a majority of 
instances. Manufacturers are buying 


2)s-2 warps of ordinary quality at 344c. 


for 20s-2 and 39c. for 30s-2. When 
they are interested in fall delivery it is 
possible for them to find speculatively 
inclined selling houses willing to quote 
them prices half cent lower. 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 








Reduced 


in Cotton 


Spinners have not reduced their 
quotations and several have advanced 
them, but when it comes to selling 
yarn, that is a different story and even 
30s-2 warps, one of the strongest 
counts in the entire market, have de- 
clined during the last ten days. One 
manufacturer, a large consumer of that 
count, states that he has been offered a 
fair grade yarn in that count for fall 
shipment at 38c., two cents under the 
spinner level. 

Although manufacturers admit spin- 
ners are confronted with a strong spot 
situation in the better cottons they are 
not willing to buy yarns on that basis, 
believing the new crop will mean so 
much lower values they would be 
foolish to buy on the old crop basis. 
While it is possible to obtain slightly 
higher prices for immediate shipment 
yarn than for September, October de- 
livery, the margin is smaller than in 
actual cotton, which does not materially 
help the spinner make delivery at this 
time. 


Spinners are quoting 20s-2 warps at 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 





35c. 
quality they are asking 36c. and 4lc to 


and 30s-2 at 40c.; for a plush 
42c. Plush manufacturers not only 
have refused to take on further quan- 
tities this week but have requested 
spinners and selling houses to postpone 
shipments on old contracts. Larger 
demand is not far distant from these 
manufacturers as furniture makers re- 
cently showed their new lines, and plush 
manufacturers are expecting a good 
volume of goods business within the 
next two months from them which will 
be quickly felt in yarns. 


Few Large Transactions 


Sales reported indicate the price 
range for the week. Sales of 20s-2 
warps ordinarily quality have been re- 
ported in volume at 344c., one house 
selling more than 100,000 Ibs., within a 
price range of 344c. and 35c., the higher 
figure being paid for immediate ship- 
ment merchandise; 50,000 Ilbs., 22s 
cones were moved at 33c.; a good sized 
lot of 30s-2 warps was moved at 39c. 
several other houses turning down this 
price and holding for 394c. as their 
low limit. 

July was a poor month with prac- 
tically all houses here, being on a par 
with June which in turn had been re- 
ported as the poorest month so far this 
year. A majority of selling houses state 
their July business will be on a par with 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





the same month last year, but not much 
larger, im any case. 

It has been a quiet month with 
combed spinners and mercerizers al- 
though several spinners and a few mer- 
cerizers report booking a fair, but not 
large volume of new business during 
the month at lower figures than the 
average will consider. Manufacturers’ 
contracts, which were placed last March 
in these yarns, have or are now ex- 
piring and in a majority of instances 


they are covering in hand-to-mouth 
fashion until the new crop affects 
prices. They believe this will make a 


considerable saving for them in combed 
yarns and as a result they are in no 
mood to pay current figures for more 
than they actually have to buy. 

A majority feel combed yarns will be 
lower. Mercerizers themselves must 
have this opinion, and their opinion is 
a major influence in the combed mar- 
ket being the largest consumers, as they 
are buying in strict hand-to-mouth man- 
ner when their old contracts expire. 
Cotton of inch and longer is exception- 
ally strong for spot shipment and 
spinners are compelled to pay high 
premiums for it, these premiums being 
larger as the staple wanted increases, 
the longest staples used in finer 
combed counts being the firmest. 


Lower Combed Prices? 


Trade opinion is that combed prices 


will be reduced when the new crop 
becomes available, but while several 
have stated these would amount to 


seven cents a pound in such counts as 
60s the average guess is the reduction 
in that count will not be more than 
three or four. On the other hand there 
are several well-informed factors who 
are confident the demand that is now 
being held in obeyance waiting for the 
new crop will be sufficiently large to 
prevent any decline whatever in price 
or differentials. It can definitely be 
stated that manufacturers as a group 
believe the recent spurt in the cotton 
market is merely temporary. Evidence 
that this is true is seen in their lack of 
buying on the upturn. 





Cotton Still Controls 


Is Usual Situation in Yarns at 


This Period of Year 


Bosron.—There has been nothing in 
recent cotton news or in the ups and 
downs of the cotton futures market to 
stimulate more than the usual seasonal 
buying of yarns, and nothing to change 
the price attitude of either spinners or 
users, with the result that business has 
continued of a hand-to-mouth character 
with no buying of importance for 
delivery or tangible interest 
delivery. Approximately as 
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curtailment of production is 
ay among spinners as among 
ills and where additional cur- 
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tion to consumption the majority of 
spinners are taking that step. 

On staple counts of medium and 
coarse yarns the available supply at 
times is in excess of demand, with the 
result that there is temporary price 
unsettledness, but as a rule the price 
position of the market is as strong as 
any time during the last two weeks. 
For a good white warp of average 
quality and medium count a basis of 
354 to 36c. is asked by most spinners 
for 20s-2 carded warps with best 
qualities held as high as 37c. and or- 
dinary tinged yarns selling around 34c. 
or even lower. For coarse count 
hosiery yarns the basis for average 
qualities is 30 to 304c. for 10s cones 
and very little yarn of any kind is to be 
had below 30c. with high qualities held 
at 31 to 3l4c. On 30s and finer count 
carded yarns and on most combed yarns 
prices are steadier than on coarse 
counts, this being largely due to the 
comparative scarcity and high basis 
ruling on the cottons suitable for such 
yarns. 


Cotton Waste More Active 


Prices However Did Not Share in 
Cotton Rise—Exports Slow 


Boston.—More activity is reported 
developing in the cotton waste market. 
Mills are not stocked up with waste 
and it is felt that their supply. has 
reached a point which necessitates them 
coming into the market. Mills have pos- 
sibly overdone their abstention from 


buying. Most distress lots have been 
rather well taken and any further 
strengthening of the cotton market 


would give dealers confidence to tighten 
up on their holdings. There is less 
waste available than many believe and 
any buying spurt would show that such 
a situation exists. 

Consumers and dealers are waiting 
until the crop condition report, Aug. 8, 
is. made before taking much action. 
Sentiment in regard to the situation con- 
tinues rather improved. Dealers would 
feel more cheerful if values of cotton 
waste at the present time were more 
in a line with contract rates paid the 
first of the year. 

The general tone of the cotton waste 
market is better, although some of the 
dealers, especially those who bought by 
contract, and they are in the majority, 
do not speak very encouragingly as to 
the year as a whole. They have been 
forced to sell cotton waste at less than 
contract prices. There has also been 
considerable competition and price cut- 
ting of late. 

Some agitation is going on in regard 
to the stabilization of cotton waste by 
certification as to quality. If the quality 
were certified, bankers would have 
more confidence in this respect and be 
more willing to allow loans. At the 
present time there is more or less of a 
tendency for dealers to liquidate their 
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holdings in order to secure ready cash 
because of difficulty in negotiating 
loans with the banks. 

English buyers of cotton waste have 
been cabling their representatives here, 
mentioning the impending strike. Some 
of the cotton waste dealers in the 
United States note that the knitting 
mills ordinarily have bought cotton 
caste from the middle of May to the 
present time at least, but on account of 
poor business they have not purchased 
any in appreciable amounts and they 
also add that the woolen mills do not 


begin to operate heavily before the 
middle of August. 
Current Quotations 

Cents 
Peeler comber. . . 14 143 
Peeler strips 13 133 
Sak. comber 13 134 
Choice willowed fly 7i— 8 
Choice willowed picker 6 64 
Sak. strips. 17 18 
Linters (mill run) 4} 5 
White spooler (single) 10 104 





Army to Buy Large Quantity 
of Denim 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids to supply them 
with the largest quantity of denim that 
has been bought at one time by the 
government have been asked by the 
Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army. 
They will be received Aug. 14 and call 
for 1,080,200 yds., indigo blue, unshrunk, 
28” wide, 2.20 yds., to the pound, three 
harness twill. The material is to be used 
in making working garments for the 
army, being sufficient to make 200,000 
such garments. At the same time the 
depot will open proposals to furnish 
them with 392,892 yds., handkerchief 
cloth ; 36” wide, olive drab; 155,000 yds., 
cotton duck, bleached, 28” and 85,845 
yds., cotton duck, 8 ozs., unbleached. 





Aberfoyle to Open Los Angeles 
Offices 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 123 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, have announced that in the 
near future they will open offices in Los 
Angeles, Cal., where they will have their 
own representative make his headquar- 
ters to render the trade in that section 
the same services that are now available 
to manufacturers in other sections of the 
country. 





Appointed Sales Manager for 
Thies Dyeing & Processing Co. 


J. Edgeworth Beattie, Greenville, 
S. C., until recently sales representative 
of Industrial Rayon Corp., has been 
appointed sales manager for Thies Dye- 
ing and Processing Co., Belmont, N. C., 
effective Aug. 1. 





Wonalancet Co. Removes Office 


The Wonalancet Co., Boston, import- 
ers and processors of cotton, with mills 
at Nashua, N. H., have removed their 
office to the building of the South Sta- 
tion Branch of the National Shawmut 
Bank, 179 Summer Street, Boston. 
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Spinning High Grade 





Adams Franklin Building 
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Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 





DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 
6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 
8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 


22s to 30s single— 
Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 


124 (702) 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for: 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS 
A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORP. 

OSCAR HEINEMAN CORP. 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Warps 





Branch Offices 


Greensboro Bank Building 
Chicago Greensboro, N. C. 
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for Mercerizing 





432 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Waterman Currier € Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 
40 Worth St. 1600 Areh St 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
78 Chauncy 8t. 

UTICA 
Mayro Bidg. 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bidg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


| Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 


30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 


Representing in Northern States and Canada 


"American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
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Carded Little Changed 


Buyers Reluctant—Prices High and 
Cotton Uncertain, They Claim 


New YorK—Carded yarn sellers in 
this vicinity have not noticed any ma- 
terial change in the market since last 
week. Spinner’s quotations remain high 
and with the present uncertainty in the 
cotton market, buyers are reluctant to 
place business at higher levels. This 
is a condition generally encountered at 
this season of the year and sellers are 
not unduly alarmed. Orders that are 
placed, call for small quantities and as 
one dealer phrased it, “for delivery the 
week before last.” 

Knitters apparently are delaying pur- 
chases as long as possible although some 
western sweater manufacturers report 
their lines are already moving in an 
encouraging way. With the exception 
of fill-in business from time to time 
the insulating wire trade have been in- 
active recently. 

Sellers state that at the outset of the 
current week, certain spinners were 
prone to undersell the market which in 
most instances was firm. A specific in- 
stance was cited of an order placed 25c. 
below the market, and severely con- 
demned as unnecessary. It was firmly 
believed that the seller in question could 
have made the sale 14c. higher by hold- 
ing for it. 

Combed yarn sellers have found but 
little encouragement during recent days. 
Prices are on a low basis but as far 
as can be ascertained the majority of 
spinners adhere to them consistently. 
Business can’t be built, argue sellers, by 
cutting prices on 10,000 Ib. lots, and those 
are the inquiries received. 

_ Reverse twist thread yarns made of 
sak were lowered 2c. for average grades 
and 3c. for best. This is stated to be a 
reflection of the recent drop in the Sak 
market brought about in turn by the 
‘trike in England. Spinners also com- 
plain of the lack of spread between 
prices of thread yarns and warp twist 
combed yarns. A 36s peeler thread yarn 
is quoted at 60c. for average grade while 
the same count in a warp twist is 564c. 

It looks all right on paper, they say, 
sut the margin shrinks considerably 
when the amount of detail work neces- 


‘ity to handle specifications is taken 
into consideration. 





Extending Alabama Power Line 


_ Alabama Power Co, has begun exten- 
‘ion of its power system at Meridian- 
ville, Ala., and Hazel Green, Ala., nine 
and f rteen miles, respectively, north 
of Hu tsville, Ala. The extension is 
“ing carried out from Normal, Ala., 


five n ° : : 
ve miles from town, which is con- 
nected 


large 
and wi 
also te 


he lines will carry current to 
{ton gins in those communities 
make electric service available 
ozens of farms and residences. 






Cotton Twine Output 


Industry Continues to Strengthen 
Its Position 


Annual production of cotton twine in 
the United States is estimated in excess 
of 43 million miles, according to an 
analysis of this branch of the industry 
just completed by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc. 

Upward trend of production is re- 
flected in statistics* compiled by the 
Department of Commerce which show 
that the output of cotton twine in 1927 
was 64,200,000 Ib., an increase of 28.5% 
over production in 1925. The value of 
output in 1927 exceeded $20,000,000. 

Twine manufacturers report that 
while the use of other materials and 
different methods of packaging goods 
have been developed in recent years, 
cotton twine continues to hold its strong 
position by reason of its numerous ad- 
vantages. These advantages, as cited in 
the Institute’s study, include the follow- 
ing qualities: Greater strength, better 
appearance, smoothness, uniformity, pli- 
ability, resistance to water and damp- 
ness, important reuse value, convenience 
in carrying several parcels, cleanliness. 

“With a strong trend toward im- 
proved packaging, twine manufacturers 
find a substantial and growing demand 
for finished twine,” the report states. 
“There are also indications that new 
buying habits have been responsible for 
extensive increases in the use of cotton 
twine. 

“In addition to its original use for 
wrapping, twine has many other house- 
hold uses. Most of these deal with home 
sewing, the extent and variety depend- 
ing upon the resourcefulness and skill of 
individual housewives. The familiar 
ball of cotton twine is more than ever 
and increasingly a household necessity.” 





Kaltenbach & Stephens 
Litigation Ended 


Senator Joseph G. Wolber, chairman 
of the board of directors of Kaltenbach 
& Stephens, Inc., Newark, N. J., has an- 
nounced that all litigation heretofore in- 
stituted by Charles E. Kaltenbach 
against Kaltenbach & Stephens, Inc., has 
been terminated by the filing of decrees 
of dismissal in the matters in contro- 
versy. The firm manufactures narrow 
silk ribbon fabrics. 

Henry J. Kaltenbach, who is vice- 
president of the Fleischmann Co., has 
been acting as president of the com- 
pany since February last. Senator 
Wolber states that the board of directors 
is in complete accord with the officers 
of the company with respect to their 
plans for the future management of the 
business. 

Commercial Factors Corp. of New 
York is the factor of the company and 
is cooperating with the present active 
management of the corporation. 
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Everwear Hosiery Co. 
Goes to Chattanooga 


Léwer Overhead Decided Firm 
to Move Milwaukee Plant 
South, Vice-President States 


MiLwavuKEE, Wis.—The Everwear 
Hosiery Co., a $1,000,000 concern at 
382 Tenth St., and ranking third among 
the hosiery manufacturers of this city, 
is moving to Chattanooga, Tenn., it has 
been announced by C. H. Bond, vice- 
president. The plant shut down re- 
cently and has been shipping its ma- 
chinery south. 

Possibility of producing hosiery in 
the south at less cost than in Mal- 
waukee was given as the reason by 
Mr. Bond. Conditions are such in the 
textile industry that it is almost im- 
possible to make money in Milwaukee, 
he asserted. The growth of the full 
fashioned hosiery industry in the south 
in recent years and merchandise con- 
ditions there are such that mills in 
the south are able to undersell the Mil- 
waukee plant so materially that the 
Everwear Co. has been unable to meet 
normal competition, he explained. 

Factors enabling southern mills to 
make hose cheaper were outlined by 
Mr. Bond. The main item is labor, 
top wages in the south being con- 
siderably lower than the Milwaukee 
scale. Tax exemptions in the south are 
attractive, he stated, but he said his 
company has no desire of making the 
tax matter an issue. Power and light 
are also much cheaper in the south, 
according to Mr. Bond. 

While the Everwear Co. makes al- 
most all silk hosiery for women, men 
and children and some cotton for 
men and children, it is watching the 
development of the use of rayon as a 
substitute. Should rayon prove superior 
the company wants to be in proximity 
to the rayon regions so that it may 
adopt that material if advisable, he said. 

The Everwear Co. was established in 
Milwaukee 24 years ago. At peak pro- 
duction it employed 500 persons, pro- 
ducing 400,000 dozen pairs annually, 
valued at between $2,500,000 and 
$3,000,000. The peak payroll was $500,- 
000. The plant occupied 78,000 square 
feet of space in a building’ in the 
Pabst group which was built especially 
for it in 1919 by the Pabst corporation. 
The lease on the building now 
expiring. 

Key persons in the Everwear organi- 
zation are being taken south, some 
permanently and others temporarily. 


1S 


To Hold Annual Outing 


SanForp, Me.—The annual outing of 
Dept. M, Sanford Mills, will be held at 
North Shapleigh, Aug. 24. A _ tug-o’- 
war between the French-Canadian and 
American operatives will be the feature 
of a fine program of sports. Chairman 


of the committee of arrangements is 
Fred A. Foxwell. 
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Ideal Indoor Climate insures 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for Profit and Quality 
STANDARD 
Humidifiers with 
Automatic Control 
are 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
and OPERATION 
LOW FIRST COST 
HIGH IN EFFICIENCY 
Get the Facts 


J.B. JAMIESON COX 
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SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 
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Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 
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NEW VORK Boston PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


an eke ae ae < SUSE EE Shy TS d 
PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc.| || ey ¥ RY AS EDS. 
COTTON YARNS 


52 Leonard St., New York 


ded 
Caseets Yarn and Warps —, chats é 
White and Colored Single and Ply t] 
| Sell Direct \ 
| DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine . 








The MONTGOMERY | 0... Windsor Lies: Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 
COTTON RNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, pewette 
Silk-ljke Lane in Knit Goods and oa —— ee. Wool, Worsted, 
| Woven Fabrics Aohair and Silk. 
TINS EL, Lame, Laminette, aa Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliante, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Grid, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior ‘Electri- 
cal Purposes 
ew York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, r 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, ‘ 
Skeins and Chain Warps 

FAST-BLACKS and COLORS ° ,Wgolet wus 


a Spec 
WE SELL DIRECT 











L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 
FINE YARNS 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 








H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
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Cotton Firm On Weevil Reports 





Uncertainty of August 1 Crop 
Indication Causes Covering 


NCREASING nervousness over the 

boll weevil situation has . probably 
been one of the chief factors on ad- 
vances in the cotton market during the 
past week. This has prompted apprehen- 
sions of lower. August 1 condition and 
crop figures than previously anticipated, 
and an impression seems to have gained 
ground in some quarters that the crop, 
which may have been deteriorating 
rather slowly since the middle of July, 
st ted to go ‘ackward more rapidly 

hin the past few days. In any case, 
tie market which had sold off to about 
18:86 for December contracts on July 
%, advanced tq@ nearly the 194 cent 

‘el for that position, toward the close 
ii the month on buying which seemed 
‘o include a little trade and commission 
house demand as well as covering by 
shorts. 

The first three of the private end-July 
crop reports showed rather conflicting 
opinions as to the condition. The first 
to make its appearance made the con- 
dition 70.5 compared with an end-June 
ree ome? but gave no figures on the 

*vield. The second made the 
Condition 72, or unchanged as compared 
with the end-June report, and placed 
the crop indication at 15,810,000 bales. 
A third report by an authority who came 
very close to the Government’s figures 
ast year made the end-July condition 
689 compared with a condition of 71.0 
at the end of June. On the whole, there- 
lore, these first three reports pointed to 
some deterioration in the crop for the 
month but left it doubtful it had been 
anything more than the ordinary sea- 
sonal falling off. There is, perhaps, 
more uncertainty felt with reference to 
the Interpretation of the condition fig- 
ures in terms of yields per acre than 


=“ respect to the condition figures 
themselves, 


The 


“sy 
au 


(rovernment report which is 


scheduled 


for publication on August 8 
will give the condition as of August 1, 
vut there is no way of making certain 
a to What any given condition figure 
might le officially interpreted as point- 
ng to, 11 pounds or bales. It is pointed 
vut_ in this connection, however, that 
ast year the Government’s report as of 


making the condition 67.9 
Inted to a yield of 152.2 which im- 
led ‘ir of about 224.1 Ibs. to the 


ert. this basis, a condition of 69 
~— an an indicated crop of ap- 
Proxit y 15,000,000 bales, while a 
eo of 70 would mean about _15,- 
we, es and a condition of 72 a 
‘TOP of around 15,750,000 bales. It re- 





mains to be seen whether this year’s 
par will be in line with last year’s fig- 
ures. Some believe that owing to reports 
of heavier boll weevil infestation and 
increasing damage is not likely to be 
above and may be below last year’s, 
while others think it possible that better 
conditions in other respects and more 
searching investigations into the boll 
weevil situation itself may result in 
larger figures. 

Additional private reports will appear 
before the Government’s figures are 
published and may modify sentiment as 
to the official showing, but many con- 
sider it probable that once it has been 
discounted, the market will be found as 
quite as sensitive to weather conditions 
as it usually is during August. August 
1 crop indications: can never be consid- 
ered conclusive, and it is quite possible 
that the showing of the approaching 
report will merely accentuate the im- 
portance of the crop’s further develop- 
ment. End-season figures, of course, are 
not yet available. The statistics at hand, 





however, would indicate that the 
Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed —For Week Closed Net 
July 25 High Low July 31 Change 
ies Ve ; ; ‘ popes 
August 18.47 18.84 18.31 18.84 4.37 
September. 18.64 19.00 18.49 19.00 +.36 
October. . . 18.80 19.20 18.54 19.20 +.40 
November. 18.91 19.27 19.77 19.27 +.36 
December... 19.04 19.43 18.76 19.41 +.37 
January.... 18.99 19.37 18.70 19.37 +.38 
February .. 19.08 19.47 18.93 19.47 +.39 
March..... 19.19 19.60 18.88 19.59 4+.40 
April. . 19.28 19.64 19.14 19.64 4.36 
May. . 19.38 19.76 19.06 19.75 +.37 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Friday, July 26 18.70 18. 89 10.58 
Saturday, July 27 18.65 18.77 10.52 
Monday, July 29 18.75 18. 83 10.41 
Tuesday, July 30 18.90 19.00 10.52 
Wednesday, July 31 19.20 19.16 10.60 
Thursday, Aug. | 19. 20 19. 20 10.66 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stocks 
Prices This Last 
July 31 Week Year 
Galveston...... 19.15 75,595 83,586 
New Orleans 19.16 46,482 149,961 
Mobile. Shed 18.50 10,858 3,635 
Savannah. . . 19.06 21,119 17,418 
Norfolk <a 19.50 27,100 27,974 
New York eo 19.20 141,154 58,484 
Houston..... ; 19.00 152,044 147,910 
Augusta...... 4 19.19 31,870 24,001 
Memphis 18.40 48,633 79,242 
St. Louis ee 18.25 9,126 2,152 
Little Rock . 18.40 3,919 5,350 
Dallas........ a Se ana ' 
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amount of lint cotton of all growths on 
hand in this country as of July 31, might 
be in the neighborhood of 2,300,000 bales 
compared with 2,536,472 at the end of 
the previous season. There has been lit- 
tle or no change of sentiment as to world 
figures. Latest estimates placed the 
world’s probable consumption of Amer- 
ican lint cotton for the season at about 
15,250,000 bales and the world’s carry- 
over in the neighborhood of 4,400,000 
bales. 

The following table will show 
Wednesday’s closing quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the country with 
the usual comparisons: 


July July Last 

Markets 24 31 Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 18.70 19.15 +45 19.60 1.341 
New Orleans 18.84 19.16 +32 19.78 3.686 
Mobile...... S605. 0G Se «Se ee © occu 
Savannah... 18.64 19.06 +42 19.64 eines 
Norfolk... .. 19.00 19.50 +50 19.94 282 
New York... 18.60 19.20 +60 19.90. ..... 
Augusta. 18.75 19.19 +44 19.94 873 
Memphis. 17.95 18.40 +45 19.25 1.880 
St. Louis.... 18.50 18.25 —25 20.00 ens 
Houston... . 18.60 19.00 +40 19.50 2.131 
Dallas 18.25 18.65 +40 18.95 3.332 


Liverpool 10. 60d. 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract : 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
ie wtergns 1. 00T .90t .70¢ .63t 81 
S.G. M <sey60O («OSC . 50T 62 
ey | a .45t .40t -40t .38T a4 
S. M.. .35t ae Cae ee 30 
8. L. M . 75% CF. te ee 75 
See « en 1.75* 1.60% 1.50% 1.50% 1.60% 
8S. G. OF* 3.00% 2.50% 2.50* 2.25* 2.50% 
Ff Oca 4.00* 3.50% 3.50* 3.00% 3.40% 
YELLOW TINGED 
Co akin cats . 50* ao" . 50* 25* .45° 
S. M.. 1.00* 1.15* .75* .75* .92% 
ETF. eas. 1.75* 1.50* 1.25% 1.50* 1.58% 
8S. L. M.** 2.50* 2.00* 1.75* 1.88* 2.21% 
L, M.** 3.25* 3.00% 2.50* 2.88% 3.01% 
YELLOW STAINED 
3 eee 1.50% 1 40* 1.25% 1.25% 1.42% 
8. Mi... 2.25% 2.15% 2.00% 1.75% 2.14% 
ee 3.00* 2.65% 2.75% 2.50% 2.79% 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.**. 1.75% 1.25* 1.50% 1.75% 1.61% 
sens 2.25% 2.00* 2.25* 2.50% 2.25% 
ein es 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.97% 


*Off middling. +On middling. 





Staple Market Quiet 
Early 


Bale Auctioned at 
Memphis 


First 


Mempuis, TENN., July 29—This mar- 
ket received its first bale of new crop 
cotton on the 25th, causing a ripple of 
excitement in an otherwise dull market. 
It was the earliest first bale on record 
here; last year’s first bale was received 
Aug. 16; the average date is Aug. 7. 
Its official recognition remains a matter 
of uncertainty, although it was auctioned 
on the floor of the cotton exchange, as 
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The Cooper Needle 


Line is Complete 
HIGH SPEED NEEDLES 


The larger production obtained with COOPER 
HIGH SPEED LATCH NEEDLES WITH NON- 
TURNABLE RIVETS is due to the special high 
speed wire which we use. This takes a more uni- 
form temper. The spring and shape in these 
needles last indefinitely. Cooper Spring Beard 
Needles trace their ancestry back to 1842. Their 
uniformity is safeguarded by needle craftsmen. 


Cooper-Knit is as distinctive as New York’s sky- 
line. You can get this popular knit effect only with 
Cooper Spring Needle Rib Machines. Many of 
America’s foremost knitters are profitably using 
these machines. 


CHARLES COOPER CO. 


Knitting Machinery and Needles 
Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. 


G. H. ROGERS, Sales Manager ELBROOK, IN¢ 50 Peking Road, 
S77 Warren &t Albany N Shanghai China Agents for 
G Ww MORTON. Southern Repre- China and Ja‘ an 
entative 1002 Magnolia St M BUCHSBAUM Calle Alsina 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 1814, Buenos Aires, Argent-na 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 


in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE 
With AUTOMATIC TAKE-UP 
This machine is made in sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. in diameter 
of any desired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size 
of cylinders. Also built in sizes from 2% in. to 32 in. in diam- 
eter for the production of a great variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown 
and astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


Improved AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7% in. to 205% in. inclusive, of any desired 


gauge; these measurements being back to back of cylinder 
needles. 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatri- 
cals and athletic goods. 


These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU =—See cllso—— 
FURTHER FACTS CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


G—— 





CRANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
I akeport, N. H. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 
Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at 
Short. Notics. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


Office, 102 Broad St.,. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 








A Complete Service 


for the 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


OUR long experience in serving the Canadian 

textile industry in all its branches—mill 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
Jication, ac Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 





W. J. Westaway Company 
LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 
The Westaway Building., Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 
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it did not come from Memphis territory 
but from Magnoha, Miss., very close to 
the Louisiana line. It weighed only 330 
pounds, only a little more than enough 
to be merchantable, was wet and gin cut 
and classed so low—some claimed it was 
without class—that it was sent to a 
picker) 

Early ginnings in Texas appear to be 
quite heavy, although there has been 
much interference by wet weather. Two 
other states, Louisiana and Georgia, 
have reported first bales. There is an 
impression here that the movement in 
this territory will be early and that some 
August ginnings will come on the mar- 
ket. The crop in this territory is di- 
vided, about 50-50, between cotton that 
is well advanced and cotton that is ex- 


tremely backward, owing to rains, over- 
flows, backwater and seepwater, which 
interrupted planting for a long period 
during May after about half the crop 
had been planted. It would not be at 
all surprising if there is new crop Mis- 
souri cotton on the market before any 


cotton is ginned in Arkansas. 

Some ri 08 are beginning to press 
for a little business, but forward book- 
ings are extremely small : most shippers 
preferring to wait for more light on 
the crop before meeting mill ideas as 
to basis at least. 

Mill inquiry is very limited and, in 
most instances, appears to be made 


merely for the purpose of keeping in 
touch. Merchants, almost without ex- 
ception, who have not taken advantage 
of the seasonal lull for a vacation, are 
spending much of their time looking at 
the crop. The majority view is that 
the crop is doing exceptionally well and 
that a large crop is practically assured 
unless the weevil steps in. 

Reports from sections southward are 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

July 2 July 20 

10 markets average 18.34 19.17 
Memphis 17.90 18. 70 

Premium Staples 
. First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Striet Middling Prices Steady 
Hin sea 22.00@ 22. 35c. 
I¥-in 23. 40@23.75c. 
i-in 28. 25@28. 50c 
Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 

Men pr is total... 1 .caseys 1,360 3,683 5,861 
oe ed in total... 1,340 3,625 5,343 
mar| 13,738 18,928 29,625 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Gr ii 576 1,294 1,677 
Reins . 5,149 7,638 7,960 
a ig. l,net 863,084 669,302 862,270 
T tal : 9,125 13,472 12,906 
Total \ug. | 1,846,077 1,501,499 2,417,181 
“hte 52,889 83,949 78,147 
Nena a , 3,976 5,834 4,946 

7 n hands 

Dee 3 M s factors ea 
——" week 118 





more alarming as to weevils but there 
has been no noticeable increase of wee- 
vils in Memphis territory ; however, the 
season is at hand when the damage, if 
any, should begin to show up and an- 
other week or two may tell a different 
tale. 

The weather during the week, outside 
of Texas was favorable for plant prog- 
ress but frequent showers in the south- 
ern half of Louisiana, gulf states east- 
ward and in the Atlantics were unfavor- 
able for checking weevil activity. Texas 
had some scattered showers, mostly 
insufficient for beneficial results. Most 
ot Texas, except the coast, has had 
nearly two months of dry weather with- 
out irreparable harm and with consid- 
erable advantage insofar as weevil is 
concerned but another month would be 
highly detrimental. 


Staple Cottons Dull 


Advance in Futures Offset by 
Decline in Basis 


Boston, July 31—While there has 
been an advance within the week of be- 
tween 40 and 50 points in cotton futures 
this has been counterbalanced to a large 
extent by weakening basis on new crop 
cottons, the net result being that flat 
prices are practically unchanged. Mill 
demand for extra staples continues of a 
harfd-to-mouth character, and for prompt 
delivery, with little important buying of 
new crop. 

Little domestic interest is shown in 
Egyptian cottons, and the Alexandria 
market shows little change in either 
Upper or Sak. contracts since a week 
ago. January Sak. which closed today 
at $33.98 is slightly firmer than the 
November option, and the December 
Upper contract, closing today at $21.90, 
is also much firmer than either the 


August or the October contract. De- 
cember declined only one cent for the 
week, whereas the August contract 


dropped 22c. and the October contract 9c. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Sept.-Oct. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 


2 See . 23 to 234e. 234 to 24c. 
| * in. to nee in. 234 to 234c. 24 to 234e. 
1} in. cosee £9 *t0 206: 232 to 25ic. 
1 in.. ake ce.) 263 to 27c. 
14 in. 29 to 30c. 30 to 3le. 

Basis on New York, December, 19. 40c. 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 


Egyptian cotton c.if. Boston for Oct.- 


Nov. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair” Sak., 37.13c., up 0.06c., unchanged 


from July 22; “fully good fair to good” 
Uppers, 24.45c., off 0.09c. from July 22. 
They report closing prices July 31 on 
the Alexandria exchanges as follows: 
Nov. Sak., $33.63, up 6c.; August 
Uppers, $20.91, off 22c. from July 2 22. 
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New Bedford Dividends 


Amount Paid in Second Quarter 
Averages 40c. 


New Beprorp, Mass.—Dividends for 
New Bedford stockholders have been 
exceedingly slim during the first half 
of the year, in comparison with the 
more prosperous returns that were made 
some years ago. Distribution in cash 
where partial liquidation has been made, 
almost complete liquidation in another 
case, and distribution of cash in re- 
construction of capital in another in- 
stance, accounted for a larger sum be- 
ing dispensed than was disbursed in 
actual dividends. 

The amount per share for the second 
quarter averages 40c., which with 38c. 
paid out in the first quarter makes ap- 
proximately 78c. for the half year, or 
$528, 970 in cash. Added to this amount 
is $867,500 paid out by City, $187,500; 
and $200,000 by Manomet; and $480,- 
000 by Nonquitt. Including all sums 
distributed, the average per share is ap- 
proximately $2.05. Ten years ago, the 
average distribution for the first half 
of the year was $4.92, while five years 
ago it averaged $2.83. 

The rates and sums distributed for 
the first two quarters follow: 


First Second Total for 
Corporation Quarter Quarter Half-Year 
Per Cent 
Acushnet.. ' we une 
Beacon pfd. 14 14 $37,920 
Booth com Ae uh 0) Seanaree eames 
Ed cgesséue Sal  -otparciewmen atedn alata 
Bristol. . . 10,000 
City... 25 (x) 187,500 
Dartmouth com 14 14 108,000 
Dartmouth pfd. 14 1} 15,000 
SS ee ee 
cs cy ses, vase wcwakelnae 
EEE | a ee ee 
CRS eccnee | nc 6 kao ieee 
Grinnell. . P ; 
Hathaway...... 1 16,000 
Holmes com ii ic cee 
Holmes pfd 6 36,000 
Kilburn 1 1 45,000 
Manomet... . ; 24 (y) 200,000 
Nashawena. > ath as ; 
N. B. Cotton pfd.. 14 14 ‘22,500 
Neild. . 2 14 42,000 
Nonquitt.. 10 (2) 480,000 
Pierce 6 6 72,000 
Potomska vistee ay 
Quissett com 2 14 65,000 
uissett pfd. 9,150 
DM ook Solos) ge .. Yale leap emer 
Sharp pfd cau. wieeateae 
ae ‘ 2 2 50,400 
I ko ciice. ecean, . cele . Katmteae” a Weetaaaten 
pe eee ee ye es ee 
WO ene dns. Meet Wi add® . :danendecs 
$1, 396,470 


(x) Payment of $25 in cash in reduction of capital. 

(y) Payment of $2.50 per share in part liquidation. 

(z) Payment of $10 per share in reconstruction of 
eapitel. 


Southern Mill Shares Downward 
Although More Active 


CHarioTTE, N. C., July 27.—The 
prices for common stocks of south- 
ern textile mills continued downward 
during the past week, a decline of 44c. 
per share being registered in the aver- 
age bid price of 25 most active stocks 
which stood at 91.60 at the close of the 
week according to the weekly summary 
as compiled by R. S. Dickson & 
Company. 
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SOLE IMPORTERS OF 


Belgium Viscose SAVA 


New Improved Process 


and weaving 


24 FILAMENT Trade 


Mark 





§ 

§ 

§ 

, 412 FOURTH AVE. 

N NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Rayon Yarns 

: 

for knitting 

§ 

§ 150 DENIER 

§ A, B and C GRADES 

y NYRAYCO IMPORTING & CONVERTING CORP. 
: 412 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

§ : 

; Stock on Hand for Prompt Delivery 
S 


“ENKA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


 ) 


Spinners of: 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


CHO 


“THE DULL RAYON WITH THE SILKY 
FEEL THAT IS REALLY DULL—NOT 
DELUSTERED BUT SPUN DULL” 


CwD 


U. S. AGENTS: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 
THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 
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For Service— 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
‘ate 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 


Direct Color Work. Specialists 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 
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ROBISON RAYON CO. 


IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 






RAYON 


Rayon’s Place in Sheer Velvets 





Synthetic Textile Denied Credit 
In Quality Field, Trade View 


A firm market pre- 
vailed in the rayon industry during 
the past week, and indications were that 
the trade has pretty well adjusted itself 
to the July price revisions. There was 
a steady demand from weavers and 
knitters for the popular-size yarns, busi- 
ness being mostly on a spot basis. Man- 
ufacturers bought somewhat cautiously 
but this was believed to be natural, as 
the July-August period is normally 
quiet. Producers said their customers 
showed a more confident front in plac- 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Viscose Process 


First Second 

Denier Filament Quality Quality 
75 Ber a Rods saeco $2.35 $1.65 
75 , ee ee 2.45 1.75 
100 eg inn ea ae, 1.95 1.60 
100 Maree aoe 2.00 1.65 
125 i aheatord ben acks 1.45 1.25 
125 Sei tattle ay aie 1.50 1.30 
150 ON Se Skea 1.15 1.10 
150 Mi Gus ok ne as 1.20 hao 
150 is eaters aot otal 1.35 1.30 
150 PRs os Sata k howe 1.50 tan 
170 Bas eo ienlnge 1.15 1.10 
170 ON a Sa ce Stace ac an 1.35 1.30 
200 SR ees 1.10 1.05 
200 Sy cet awae 1.30 1.25 
300 oe ey 1.00 95 
400 Dee aia tines ase ome 1.10 .95 
450 BME Sc iciinds sew aes 1.00 95 
600 2 eee 1.00 95 
900 Werte, 6 casa vraees 1.00 <ae 

Nitro-Gellulose Process 

Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ler Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
a5...93.50 S005 125...$1.60 $1.25 
50 2.09 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
75 2.50 1.70 150....1.30 1.20 
100 2.10 1.40 Oech 1.20 
| a 1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 
Fila- 

Denier ment Price 
15 i 
25 29.5 3 
30 20..050 eae 


_[Dne to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
niers are not listed.] 


Fila- 
Denier ment Price 
40 
52 


Acetate Process 
Denier 


" Price Denier Price 

45 $3.00 err $2. 30 

55 3.00 aerate 1.90 
75 2.55 naires: 1.90 
100 2.40 ENS 2.20 

Rayon Waste 
Open bleached waste................. $0. 35-$0. 40 
Open unbleached waste............... a 
Bleached thread waste WE Mha ss cacncs eee cae 
Colors A CORON NI gcc cdekocccneec wee Mae 
PONE corte cic oe ies Sekak” saae-- ae 
Converted Rayon Waste 

Bleached tops........csseeleseenes $0.60 -$0. 62 
Unb PN city vee dane veces a 
Blea ils... ae a 
Blea: ERIN i piss 5 kare a Be 38 - .45 
Unb ca | RR ER Ee, .32- .34 
Lol WN 556s eee eee hes aa = of 


ing orders, than they have at any time 
since the recent price cut. The view 
of the rayon trade, as expressed by sev- 
eral representative New York factors, 
was that the consuming market is now 
assured of price stability, and some 
really active buying is looked for, to- 
ward the end of August, when manu- 
facturers will begin fall and winter pro- 
duction on a larger scale. 

The trade evinced much interest in the 
statement by Ernest L. Starr, director 
of Rayon Institute, on July 30, to the 
effect that the rayon content of trans- 
parent velvet should be made known to 
the public. This question has been one 
of increasing importance in the industry 
during recent months. It is especially 
vital at present, in view of the outstand- 
ing demand for transparent velvets, and 
the exceptional beauty of the fabrics 
being offered. Rayon producers as a 
whole feel that rayon is not receiving 
proper credit for its part in the creation 
of the current velvet “hits.” The logic 
of their position might be explained in 
the following incident. The writer hap- 
pened to show a particularly beautiful 
velvet sample from this season’s offer- 
ings, to a group of society women. All 
the women were accustomed to spend 
good-sized sums on clothes, and all were 
what is termed “style-conscious.” They 
spoke in keen admiration of the sample 
shown, but they were amazed when told 
that it was largely of rayon content; 
they said they thought rayon was an 
“inferior” product. Apparently, the 
great mass of women are still unaware 
of the “quality” possibilities of rayon. 


Should Inform Public 


Producers who discussed that point 
this week emphatically believed that 
some steps should be taken to let the 
public know the full story of rayon’s 
importance as a style textile. It is 
scarcely fair that women should carry 
the old idea of rayon being an inferior 
fabric—even while they may be wearing 
magnificent velvet evening wraps which 
have a majority of rayon content. Such 
is the argument of the trade. 

It is recognized that much valuable 
education work in this direction has al- 
ready been done by the Rayon Institute, 
but, in the opinion of numerous pro- 
ducers, the problem is not yet fully 
solved. Women have conceded the value 
of rayon in undergarments, and in cer- 
tain informal outer garments, but they 
still fail to appreciate its paramount im- 
portance in the season’s most distinc- 
tive and formal fabric—transparent 


velvet. 
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Figures on Rayon Imports 


Department of Commerce 
nounces June Total 


An- 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce, announces the imports of rayon 
yarns, waste, staple fiber and yarns made 
from waste into the United States dur- 
ing the month of June, as follows: 


Yarns, Threads and 


Filaments Pounds Dollars 
PMR iatic a vice we 6,547 3,861 
DIU. kn cs 5,291 3,269 
PER ro ciccsiens 480,606 331,109 
CSR so sous 559,031 455,922 
ee 17,130 23,462 
BOUIN ils ahceeeKns 240,939 162,907 
Netherlands...... 220,700 157,770 
Switzerland...... 46,221 33,537 
United Kingdom . 366 814 
Oo 5,001 3,298 

PO casa ce 1,581,832 1,175,949 

Waste 
Sy 6,397 721 
PeOMRB ks ékkesiccsae 3,819 365 
Germany........ 22,499 3,623 
Italy...... shames 11,609 3,489 
Netherlands...... 4,190 384 
a 5,125 987 
Switzerland...... 92,532 26,951 
United Kingdom . 34,946 3,462 
CER o oeic sss 20,259 2,545 
British India..... 2,668 183 
TOMS 6b x6'e sce e's 51,951 9,469 
Australia......... 6,634 776 
WR vawcan dice 262,629 52,955 
Staple Fiber 
France....... itt 11,240 3,905 
Yarns Made from 
Waste 
Switzerland...... 12,511 8,181 





British Rayon Production 
Up in June 


MANCHESTER, ENG. (Special Cable to 
Textile World): British production of 
rayon yarn and waste in June was 
4,790,000 Ibs. against 4,430,000 in May 
and 5,120,000 in June last year. 
Monthly average for past three months 
4,390,000 against 4,590,000 for corres- 
ponding period last year. 





British Celanese Profits Off 
Last Year 


MANCHESTER, ENG. (Special cable to 
Textile World): British Celanese Co. 
declares net profits for year ended Feb- 
ruary last £327,000 Sterling against 
£865,000. Since beginning of current 
financial year, directors report substan- 
tial increase in sales and monthly profits 
have steadily risen. Financial year runs 
to June 30 in future and meeting this 
year was delayed till September. No 
ordinary dividend was declared. 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 








Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
| Trenton, N. J.,7-4508 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 









ra 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 











pprteivvonemnnmncnaecntemscteanetionsneneUeene ALOHA NEOU SOUS OSU NRA 

-CHATILLON _ E RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~NOILS : 

Z TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine : 

Brand RAYON | | wagers ANDREW K. HENRY | 

NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER : ee 
ETE TUTTE TT 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 


Raw Silk, Thetis Silk, Raion all Karded Veen | 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 


Burlington, N. C. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


RINK: ASIAM, Inc. 3833 





ee Southern ap. for American ealety Seaming and comping Tables 
| Enterprise Garnetting Co. 
Con aS SPOOLS Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
SKEINS Fine Worsted ry and Clips. 
Special department for handling 
NATURAL—DYED ° 
Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 
Our work fully guaranteed 
° Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R.'I Est. 1918 
Baltic Yarn Company a 


Converters of 


Rayon 


ior every requirement : TOPS “ NOILS Pe PICARDED 
80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York Y SPUNRAYARN 


Algonquin 3977-3978 @ ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
ie Sd Canadian Representatives: 
Inquiries Solicited & Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
OP ILD AP LI AP LIOLI LI VIVO AP VLA 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 





Raw Silk Again Advances 


Strong Market Outlook 
Sends Prices 5c. Upward 


» ee raw silk market stiffened all 
long the line, during the current 
week, thanks to a firm Yokohama situa- 
tion, and also to active demand at the 
New York end. Prices registered an 
upward trend, and at time of writing 
averaged 5c. above those of last week; 
the rise was quite pronounced, and some 
importers were getting 10c. more on 
certain numbers. The market now pre- 
sents a very confident front. Easing of 
the Sino-Russian crisis has considerably 
improved things in Japan and has helped 
toward eliminating the hesitancy which 
characterized Yokohama trading of late. 
It is felt in some circles that a pacific 
solution of the differences between the 
Soviet and China would materially help 
to stimulate silk markets in Japan. 

In New York, the week was marked 
by fairly active trading, considering that 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 
Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6.30 
Japan organszine, 2 thd sp. crack in skeins.... 6.05 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6.50 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins. .... 6.10 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins......... 6.00 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins 4.85 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops..............+.. 2.75 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 6.75 


Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX 





Rosey esate 6.00 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX 5.75 
Hosiery tram, crack XX........... <a 
WAMNTY tO, Beles cala etude ceca ste eaed. ha $, 35 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
| eee. $4.35 Be bakkie ark $4.65 
Miss acacasad 4.55 WO Eas ie scceccs 3.60 
Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.35 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.......... 5 20 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............. 5.05 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15...........000000e 4.95 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15...............- 4.70 
Japan filature, X, 13/15.........000.0.eeees 4.65 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16............ 3.80 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............. 3.55 
Tussah | og ee eee 2.25 
Grand 9S) ) SSaaeaaeee 4.95 
Grend XX (Wiikey MOP iES soso ss esac. ccte 5.00 
Sp. CRACK CTO ES 5 uo s.0 0 aoa ss ceewee 4.90 
eet. 6. Seer 4.95 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22...........ccccceeeeee 4.85 
ae (Whi Std: 5040 Wis ceo aniaen ouch 4.90 
National Raw Silk Exchange 
Close Forthe Week Close Net 
M July 24 High Low July 30 Chg 
July 4.93 4,99 4,42. 2:5 : 
Aug 4.83 4.85 4.80 4.85 +.02 
nee 4.78 4.81 4.76 4.81 + .03 
Ne 4.79 4.81 4.76 4.81 +.02 
1) 4.79 4.81 4.76 4.80 +.01 
Dec 4.78 4.80 4.75 4.79 +.01 
“Jar 4.78 4.81 4.77 4.81 +.03 
Fe 4.78 4.80 4.77 4.80 +.02 
, ; 4.81 Gy). OO osau 
a July 30—Total contracts, 384 (202 old; 


‘tal number of bales, 2,555; total approxi- 
$1,699,075. 


bale contract basis. 


mate 


this is normally one of the quietest 
periods of the year. Hosiery knitters, 
who bought little or no silk during the 
past two months, showed signs of in- 
terest; some preliminary business was 
placed, and there were many inquiries. 
Silk importers said they expected the 
hosiery trade to begin future buying on 
a fairly large scale within a few weeks. 
Weavers also were in the market for 
raw goods, this week; broadsilk mills 
bought steadily, mostly on a spot basis. 


20/22s in Demand 


The bulk of the current call was for 
20/22s, and these grades were none too 
plentiful. It could not be said that a 
shortage existed, but raw silk firms had 
all they could do to fill orders in the 
most popular numbers. The stock situa- 
tion was easier as regards 13/15s, none 
of these silks being among the week’s 
better sellers. 

It was somewhat of a seller’s market 
all week, and importers said they had 
no difficulty in getting their quoted 
prices, especially as regards 20/22s. 

Trading on the Silk Exchange leaned 
to spot business. The futures rely 
greatly on hosiery demand, and as this 
industry is fairly well covered for the 
moment, there was little interest mani- 
fest. It is estimated that the present 
coverage by hosiery manufacturers ex- 
tends only through the current month, 
and that they will begin future place- 
ments toward Labor Day. 





Thrown Silk Firmer; 
Prices Up 5 to 10c. 


Manufacturers Show More Interest, 
and Demand Strengthens Market 
—Weavers Buying Spot 


The lull in thrown silk which created 
a rather soft market during recent 
weeks, now shows signs of waning. 
Demand picked up quite perceptibly 
toward the end of last week, and the 
situation continued to improve between 
Monday and Wednesday of the current 
week. Hosiery manufacturers placed 
some limited future business, and others 
indicated that they would soon be in 
buying mood. Current turnover totalled 
no great volume, but it served to im- 
prove the tone of the market. Prices 
shaded upward 5 to 10c. on certain 
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trams, while the fabric yarns held firm 
at their present figures. 

Broadsilk firms placed some “feeler” 
orders, both for organzines and crepes, 
the call being generally for spot ship- 
ment. Throwsters said the broadsilk 
business they received was satisfactory 
considering the time of year, but they 
added that orders were very hard to 
get. These factors are of the belief that 
the silk weavers won’t do any extensive 
buying until Labor Day. The warm 
weather has kept up the call for summer 
fabrics and there is little interest in fall 
lines as yet; therefore, the weavers are 
going slow on their production for the 
coming season and are buying only 
enough yarn to meet immediate needs. 

The general tone of the thrown silk 
market was stronger. Factors said that, 
on the whole, the summer turnover was 
normal. There was nothing very new 
at the production end. Stocks are 
abreast of demand, and there is little 
accumulation of surplus. Deliveries are 
steady. The whole trend being toward 
spot business, mills are experiencing . 
quick turnover on their limited output. 


Spun Silk Steady; 
Prices Hold Firm 


Healthy Tone of Market Laid to 
Careful Gauging of Produc- 
tion-—Stocks Limited 


The outstanding feature of the mo- 
ment in the spun silk trade is the firm 
tone of prices and the well-regulated 
situation regarding production—this de- 
spite the seasonal slackening, which has 
slowed up demand for most yarns, 
among the fabric and garment makers. 
Spun silk prices have not registered any 
material change since the beginning of 
summer ; this is ascribed largely to the 
careful gauging of production in rela- 
tion to sales. Though no great quantity 
of business is now being written, there 
is but little underselling reported in the 
market. Spinners who were interviewed 
this week said the summer season had 
been very satisfactory to date. Weavers 
have been buying only spottily, it is 
true, but the aggregate of the orders 
was sufficient to avoid accumulation of 
an unhealthy surplus. Manufacturers 
are now in the market for 62 singles, 
and a limited quantity of these numbers 
has been sold; most of the business was 
for spot shipment. 

Spinners are counting on the fabric 
weavers to begin buying on a larger 
scale in about two weeks. Broadsilk, 
cotton and woolen and worsted mills all 
are somewhat low on spun goods, it is 
believed, and it is expected that these 
mills will find it necessary to do some 
quick buying when they start their fall 
output toward the latter part of August. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 


In the Grey, Mixtures, 


and Colors 


O ffice and Mills Thornton, R. I. 


- MERION WORSTED MILLS 











Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


=. 
New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. GRUNDY Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 
for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 


Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 
a atta 








Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 















Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 





French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 
_10s ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 
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FALLS YARN MILLS. 


























Woonsocket 
zg. 3. 


Incorporated 
1904 








Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino 
Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 












WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS | 
For Knitting and Weaving | 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. | 
Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut &t., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 


C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 
















~ Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Bradford Yarns *" 


Description 





JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 





O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


KING MERINO 


Making stalwart friends for King Cotton. Merino 
yarns that are spun from selected raw materials. 
Make up into soft, uniform knit fabrics. 14s to 

s. Any put-up. Write your own wool content 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 


921 Mutual Bidg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. C. 





~ Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


All varieties For the 
Stock and Skein Dyed Knitting Trade 















C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bradford Yarns. Jules Desurmont_ Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street 










CHICAGO, ILL. © 








WORSTED YARNS 








Outerwear Yarns Moving 





Single Counts Sell 


PHILADELPHIA. 
UTERWEAR section of the mar- 
ket continues to be the most active, 
there being little new business placed by 
men’s wear or dress goods concerns. Al- 
though there is price-cutting, especially 
in outerwear counts, the market as a 
whole gives a firmer appearance and 
there are indications a larger number of 
buyers believe a stabilization point has 
been found, there having been little 
change in prices during the last two 
weeks. 
Men’s wear manufacturers have 
bought for the next season in a few 
instances, but a majority have not come 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 





Bradford System 
2-1 2s, low; cami. CAND csc sicdeccc se $1.00 -$1.05 
2-16s, low com. (36-408)............ 1.05 — 1.10 
2-20s to 2-248, low } (448)........... 1.15 - 1.20 
2-20s to 226s, 3 bid. (46-485)... .... 1.25 - 1.30 
2-26s to 230s, § bid. (486).......... (30 - 1.35 
2-308 to 2-32s, } bid. 8. A. \- (46)... 1.40 - 1.45 
2-32s, } bld. (48-5 0s)... 1.45 - 1.474 
2-20s, } bld. (56s) .. ceesntexace:. (enon 
2-26s, } bld. (56s) . . Neditbsee Re ae 
2-36s, } bld. (56s) . . eae A 
2-32s, } bid. (609)... ..s2seeeeeee es 1.65 -— 1.70 
2-36s, } bld. (60s) . . wee ORE 
2-40s, } bld. (60s) . . eae 
2-50s, high } bld. (648)...........-- 1.90 - 1.95 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s)..........--.+ 2.00 - 2.05 
$-Ols, fine, (POD. co. 505: ccc ceseces 2.40 - 2.45 
French System 
20s, high, } bld. (508)...........000- $1.45 -$1.50 
RRM MMM rec con cxreteaces 1.473- 1.524 
RUNG SON ois uta pe aacaaas 1.52}- 1.573 
BR WAM. CO cena cubs cueatane 1.65 — 1.70 
30s, fin e warp (66-70s).. ceoscee VOD — ESD 
iuLan............... 1.773- 1.824 
MMMM... suenchgavecces ska} 1.95 - 2.00 
SUN 55s anncuntereat siecees 2.324- 2.374 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, low, } bid (448) ........000002- $1.10 -$1.15 
2-18s to 2-208, bid. (50s)........... 1.27}- 1.30 
eile, FOIE CUE ocsakteascccssss. 1.32}- 1.35 
2-308, t bld. (508)... 0... ce cece cece 1.37}- 1.40 
Seah, SURE CU cuca ivseeveuses $1.45 
Boas, SOAR. vs ook co cc aceccses 1.70 
French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50-50..... $1.30 30s, 70-30.... $1.50 
30s, 60-40..... 1.40 30s, 80-20.... 1.60 
lop and Noil Quotations 
Tops—Boston 
Fine (64-660)......cccceccccscceecs $1. 20-$1. 22 
Half-blood (60-62s)..............-.. 1.18— 1.20 
High } blood (588).........00------- 110+ 1.12 
Aver. § blood (56a)... .cccsceceseae 1.05- 1.07 
Bow § blegE, ciccc5s sas ckedbe sous 1.00- 1.02 
High 3 blood (SOa).....000200e000es. 93% .95 
lt A IO LORE TOES eS We .95- .97 
46s S. A. and N, .93- .95 
4488 und N, .85- 87 
40s S ind N. 82- .83 
36s S. A. and N, 82- .83 
Noi Boston 
Fine $0. 85-$0. 88 Low # bid. $0. 60-$0. 63 
Half-bid. Hight bld. .55- .58 
High } bid : 3 ‘33 46s 153+ 55 
Aver} bid. 165- |68 448 50- .53 
: l'ops—Bradford, Eng. (July 27) 
Fine (70s)........42d } bld (56s) ...... 29d 
Fine (64s)........39d 4 bid (503) ...... 25d 
i Is) . 36d Cross-bred (46s)... 224d 
‘ (58s)... 34d 


in Large Quantities 


into the market with blanket contracts 
for their mixture yarns as yet, believ- 
ing there may be further recessions. 
They have found spinners of weaving 
yarns to be in a different position than 
those spinners of outerwear counts who 
have recently been guaranteeing manu- 
facturers against any decline in the mar- 
ket on their unfilled balance. 

One local manufacturer of goods 
this type placed an order calling for 
more than 100,000 lb. during the last 
two weeks, this being the largest so far 
reported from this trade. Contracts of 
this size and over have been placed with 
outerwear yarn spinners in this section 
by the bathing-suit trade for their next 
season lines but few large ones have 
come from weavers. 


Outerwear Consumption 


Yarns to be used in outerwear are 
coming into more prominence each sea- 
son, the last one having taken more yarn 
for bathing-suit purposes than any pre- 
vious one. The outerwear yarn section 
of the market each year takes more yarn 
than the previous ones and spinning of 
such yarns is becoming more attractive 
to many spitners. Demand for outer- 
wear yarns is increasing with each suc- 
ceeding year while that for men’s wear 
is standing still and dress goods of 
course has contracted to an important 
degree during the last five years. 

Recently there was a flurry in dress 
goods, these manufacturers taking larger 
quantities of yarn than for some time. 
In demand there was a 40s or 50s 
French spun worsted twisted with 120s 
cotton, this type yarn being used in 
quantity by one of the important local 
dress goods mills to manufacture a cloth 
of a covert type. This week interest 
from them has been much smaller. 

While both two-ply and single knit- 
ting yarns have been bought in fair 
amounts by outerwear mills interest in 
single up to this time has been the more 
important and spinners able to turn out 
single yarns have booked substantial 
contracts that call for delivery from 
three months ahead to the end of the 
year. Manufacturers have covered bath- 
ing-suit business for next year and 
sweater coat orders for delivery this 
fall and winter. Prices for a good 
single yarn have ranged between $1.39 
to $1.41 for 13s. 

Two-ply has been sold at prices vary- 
ing from $1.25 for a good quarter blood, 
50s, up to $1.30. Two New England 
spinners have been willing to sell at the 
lower figures when large quantities 
were involved, while local spinners have 
without exception been holding for $1.30 
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or slightly under this price, none going 
lower than $1.274 to attract business. 
This count has dropped from $1.474 to 
its present level, a decline of 20c. with 
the two lowest spinners and many manu- 
facturers believe this represents the 
bottom. Others prefer to wait and are 
buying hand-to-mouth. 

Evidence the Wool Institute is begin- 
ning to function more completely so far 
as sales worsted spinners are concerned 
is to be seen in the fact that several 
local spinners are reporting their sales 
to the institute to be used as a basis for 
the stabilization of the yarn field, as for 
cloth. There appears to be less price- 
cutting in the weaving yarn field than 
formerly; prices are being cut but there 
is a smaller difference between the high 
and low spinner than formerly. 





Fair Demand Seen 


for Merino Tops 


Market Price Level I Held Steadily— 
Finer Grades Lead—Noils 
a Trifle Brisker 


Boston.—The top market is improv- 
ing in the volume of business offered 
with demand still centered upon the 
merino and near-merino grades. Prices 
paid on fine and half blood tops depend 
on whether they are the shorter fiber or 
strictly staple commodities. For the fine 
staple top about $1.20 is the high price 
and for the half blood $1.18, although 
some combers are asking $1.20. In the 
3s blocd qualities there is a wide range 
of price from $1.00 for low to $1.12 for 
high 58s. The demand for 50s top made 
from domestic wool continues quiet on a 
price basis of 93-95c. with the 48s New 
Zealand quoted 95-97c. In the Bradford 
market wool combers seem unable to 
check the downward trend and 64s is 
now quoted 39 pence, the low point for 
the year, and the 50s top also at a new 
low of 25 pence. 

Noils remain generally quiet and there 
is some uncertainty as to values. 
tradictory opinions and reports are 
made. Dealers can sell fine noils, but 
buyers ask for such heavy concessions 
that it is rather discouraging for the 
seller. Specialties, however, have been 
moving. Alpaca noils of all shades are 
in demand from 60c. to $1.00. Fine 
kid mohair noils are selling at $1.00 to 
$1.05, average kid mohair noils at 85c., 
medium mohair noils at 55c., low mohair 
noils at 35c. Camelhair noils are in 
good demand but the supply is meager. 

While mill representatives are not 
rushing into the market to purchase 
wool noils, dealers are buying them 
readily for speculative purposes and it 
is understood that there is a market 
among dealers for many kinds of the 
noils being produced. 


Con- 
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You'll find 
mothproofing 
profitable 


LARVEX 
Moreand more is confidence in 
mills are find- advertised its ability to 
ing profit in by radio, in make wool 
mothproofing fibre inedible 
with Larvex. newspapers, to moth- 
Whynotyours? magazines worms. 





The public 

wants furniture cover- 
ings, rugs, knit goods, 
suitings, blankets and 
all other woolen fabrics 
that have been made 
safefrom moth damage. 


The applica- 
tion of Larvex is easily 
controlled. It requires 
no extra equipment. It 
is applied in the dye 
kettles and the cost is 
surprisingly low. 

They know Larvex. It is 
the only nationally ad- 
vertised mothproofing 
agent and they have 


Write today for details 
and technical informa- 
tion. Newport Chemical 
Works, Passaic, N. J. 


HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 
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WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


You cer- 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc. 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 





TIGET RTO Mani 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anno WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS | 
CANAL STREET 
PASSAIC re 5 
























AREFULLY watching every detail in the 
dyeing operations, never relaxing in this 
watch, is the reason that off-shades or 
poor penetration rarely occur. We specialize 
on WOOL, TOPS and YARNS and are 
pleasing many of the most critical. 
You, too, will like our service. Send 
us a trial order. 





Fiorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 


~ 







| WASTE CUSTOM SERVICE | 
| DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
| GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 











Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| EXPERT ATTENTION 
| 
| 












IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our 
bobbin holder fits perfectly. We spe- 
cialize on the Combination Holder for | 
both kinds. Write. s | 


RONEY & RAE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Wool Market Firm on Year’s Low 


Freer Movement of Fleece W ools— 
Consignments Increase in Volume 


Boston. 

HE impression seems to. gain 

ground in the wool market that 
prices have reached bottom. Manufac- 
turers feel that wool is a good buy now 
and some are taking advantage of the 
situation, picking up material at lower 
figures than they feel will be asked in 
the Fall. The situation in medium wools 
of all classes is firmer than the position 
of fine wools, 


Wool Quotations 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delne..$0. 37 —$0. 38 pesd.. .. $0.43 -$0.44 


Fine clthg... .31- .32 bl 42- .43 
}blood..... .43— .44 
Texas and California 
eS $0.90 -$0.92 


California, Northern................. 
Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) 
A.A....... $1.00-$1.03 B-Super... $0. 83-$0. 87 
A-Super.... -91- .93 C-Super... .78 .80 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 
Basis) 


Ms ORR 5 cinched ae hcusens cee 
Staple fine $ bld 


.85- .87 


$0. 93-$0.95 
A a: 


Fine and fine medium................ .90- .92 
NE RE OPE Re ee .88- .90 
RMON csc cvcemete dnt pecweaawedeaoee .78- .80 
Mohair—Domestic 


MM CANOE, 5 cc pensict ets ne kad leet 


$0. 48-$0.50 
Best combing .65- 


-68 


Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 


Luckey fair, QVOUROD So 60006 cee <cecnve $0. 43-$0. 45 

Cape Grete. ..ccvsviwssostvaeeecaeeeee -45—- .48 

Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 
Australian: Montevideo: 

708 .. $0.88-$0.90 58-60s..... $0.40-$0.41 

64s ahs a oh Mccsaks .40- .41 

58-608 of? SER WES sks ohne 38 .39 
Buenos Aires: 

4s, 40-445 


5 oh <pia owed Gcich ateceeie ate ence an $0.31-$0.32 
.29- .30 


Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. 1...........-. $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece............. a> .ae 
SOOCNUOR GON Bs oc ics ncesketesaas .27 - .28 

SMRNOVE, oa gacccic ne Mace ieee .254- .26 

sevtch black §900......6sc0cccevess .27- .28 

East India: Kandahar.............. .36- .38 
DON Ts u:s000d ate ate wie teats ene ete 41- .43 

MUNN sac sae ameare ne eae ee eee -41- 43 

BMBOO. 0 0acsca ded cene eee ees .38- .39 


Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 





e white $1.18 -$1.20 

Fine lored .98 — 1.00 
Threa White Worsted—Fine.. .85 - .88 
Tie eeeeeccecece coer esceeee .60 - . 63 

real Colored Worsted—Fine two- 

aia eee a: RM atview mea eee ‘_- 2 

G,; COE cco cxcacewckaes 30- . 

Card ne White .50- .52 

Medium white.............00.- 2—- 


Old Woolen Rags (Graded tor Mfrs.) 


ro Coarse light............ $0.07 -$0 44 
eR GEIR. cs Nemang coe oe -06- .06} 
Ne LR. Center isda ara w= 219 
‘ oe SMD 5 sk cae hace utrewaen ee on 0 
tp EE eR: .09- .10 
x 1 ape ithe tee ce ee eeeneee -14- .15 
A MOD: 5060 ginal e me ace = - ‘= 
Mebt heedp.....s0ssseneacerve’ a ae 
sa PEA. . cane Ce eae - - 4s 
Bla (ns. nanceien dee oeeee 1-H 


There is not as much pep to the mar- 
ket as many would like to see, but steadi- 
ness is more apparent. It is felt that too 
high prices are being paid in the far 
West, particularly in Montana, where 
fine and half blood wools are selling on 
a basis of 85 to 90 cents, clean landed. 
These figures mean that dealers will just 
about get their money back on the pres- 
ent basis of the Boston market. Not 
over 70% of the clip in the West is 
estimated to have been sold. It is be- 
coming more evident that the present 
year will be a consigning year. 

The demand for fleeces is increasing 
and there is a fair business in territory 
wools. Sales of fleeces include 250,000 
pounds of Ohio delaines at 39c., 150,000 
pounds of Ohio delaine of a somewhat 
lower grade at 38c., 50,000 pounds of 
Ohio half blood at 44c., 25,000 pounds of 
Ohio half blood at 43c. and a quantity 
of New York state half blood fleeces 
at 43c. 

Wools bought in the West within the 
last month or six weeks show a profit 
in sales, according to a house handling 
larger quantities of territory wool. Sales 
include a sizable quantity of fine and 
fine medium mixed with half blood in 
the original bags, all of superior quality 
at 92c. 

There is a division in the market be- 
tween those who own wool and those 
who have none. The possessors of wool 
are naturally bullish. In the meantime 
consignors of wool are pressing con- 
signees to sell wool. Much consigned 
wool has come into this market of late. 

In foreign wool, there is a demand for 
B A 6s for carpet purposes on account 
of the lessened supply of China wool, 
brought about by the political situation 
in that country. These wools are quot- 
able at 3lc. and the tendency is upward. 


Substitute Market 
Generally Inactive 


Prices on All Sorts Favorable to 
Mill Buyers Operating 
Hand-to-Mouth 


Boston.—The reworked wool situa- 
tion is generally quiet. The recent gain 
is not regarded as very great. The 
tariff situation has some influence on 
the orders being placed, according to a 
report, but few are understood to be 
securing a sizable volume of business. 
The coarser grades of stock seem to find 
greater favor than the fine, coarse dark 
merinos being mentioned as going very 
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well. With the coming of late summer 
and fall, it is expected that the volume 
of sales will be appreciably greater. 

Hand-to-mouth buying prevails. As 
a whole, dealers are carrying the stocks 
and the mills buy from them when they 
need to replenish to any extent. Some 
grades have been purchased in sizable 
volume by a number of dealers and it 
is reported that fine light merinos and 
dark worsteds have been among the 
materials bought. 

Tricotines have become exceedingly 
scarce, and thibets have been holding 
their own, but due to abstention from 
buying on the part of consumers, rag 
dealers have been forced to accept offers 
which have seemed too low. Fine light 
merinos and fine French merinos have 
been finding a place for themselves in 
the consuming demand. 

The feature of the clip market abroad 
is the lack of supplies, particularly in 
cashmere hosiery clips. In foreign knits 
importers in this market have been ex- 
changing information regarding the 
stock on hand rather freely and esti- 
mate that the amount has been reduced 
75 per cent in the last ten weeks with- 
out any important replacements being 
made. 

The better grades of wool waste are 
in demand, although there is not much 
profit in transactions. There is some 
call for fine colored laps and fine white 
laps, also for fine colored threads which 
are difficult to secure. Taken as a whole, 
there is a better feeling as to the morale 
of the waste market, but not in regard 
to prices. Some manufacturers evi- 
dently are realizing the attractive prices 
of waste and are taking advantage of 
the situation to cover for immediate or 
future requirements, although in general 
the buying is hand-to-mouth. 


Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 


ing Co. A. W. Holbrook & Sons, Inc., 
Palmer, Mass., will equip 504 of the 
drying cylinders with their trap and 


syphon combinations and 48 of the back 
dryers with rotary syphons. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia and 
New York for the week ending July 27, 
based upon data compiled by the Market 
News Service of Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, are 
as follows: 


Week Ended 








July 27 1929 1928 
Domestic .... 10,387,000 122,844,000 125,700,000 
Forcian.. 776.000 73,463,000 68,692,000 

Total...... 11,163,000 196,307,000 194,392,000 

IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Reston... 776,000 73,463,000 68,692,000 
Philadelphia . 1,853,000 56,360,000 41,339,000 
New York... 11035,000  44°813,000 40,440,000 

Total...... 3,664,000 174,636,000 150,471,000 
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The finer the finish the 
greater the sales value 


UYERS naturally demand the best; are quick to 
reject the mediocre. For example, rayon fabrics 
must be vibrant with life . . . rich in color . . . soft 
and supple in feel, to win out in today’s competition. 


Such a finish is easily and consistently obtained with 
the aid of Oakite. A little of this safe detergent added 
to the boil-off works wonders. Its effective emuls:- 
fying action and free-rinsing quality assures complete 
elimination of finishing oils. Moreover, its softening 
effect on water acts as a positive safeguard against 
the formation of insoluble soaps. Thorough rinsing 
is the result. Uniform penetration of the dyestuff and 
bright, level colors, are a certainty. 


Our nearby Service Man will be glad to discuss the 
advantages of using Oakite in your rayon finishing. 
Write and ask to have him call. No obligation. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, Battle Cree, 
Mich.; *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Charlotte 
N. ©€.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cincinnati *Cleveland, *Columbus 

O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O.; Decatur, Ill.; *Denver, Des Moines 
*Detroit Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint Mich.; Fresno, Cal.; 
*Grand Rapid Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, Texas; 


*Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; *Kansas City, Mo.; *Los Angeles 
Louisville, Ky.; Madison, Wis.; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Milwaukee 


*Minneapolis, *Moline, Tll.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; New- 
burgh, N. Y.; New Haven, *New York, *QOakland, Cal. ; 
*Oklahoma City, Okla.; *Omaha, Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis. ; 
*Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz.; *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville 


N. Y.; Portland, Me.; *Portland, Ore.; Poughkeepsie. 
N. Y.; Providence, Reading, Pa.; Richmond, Va. ; 
*Rochester, N. Y.; Rockford, Ill.; *Rock Island 


Sacramento Cal. ; *San_ Francisco *Seattle 
South Bend, Ind.; Springfield, Mass.; *St 
Louis, *St. Paul, Syracuse, N. Y.; *To!edo 


*Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, 
N. Y¥.; *Vancouver, B. C.; Wichita 
Kan. ; Williamsport ras Wor 
cester, Mass 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities 


OAKITE 


TRADE PARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methods 
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NATIONAL 
CARBANTHRENE DYES 


represent that class 
of Vat Dyes excelling 
all others in fastness. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


Nationa Dyes 
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DYEING AND FINISHING 








Stress Higher Dyestuff Tariff 





Tariff Necessary to Maintain Pros- 
perity in Industry, Says Dr. Killheffer 


HE address of Dr. E. H. Kilheffer, 

which featured the recent meeting 
of the Piedmont Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Chemists and Color- 
ists, reported previously in these col- 
umns, is given below more fully: 


“Following the Great War, practically 
every industrial nation recognized in some 
way the importance of the synthetic organic 
chemical industry and the place it occupied 
in their national welfare. This recognition 
was in the form of protective measures of 
various sorts designed to insure the build- 
ing up as well as the permanence of these 
industries in the respective countries. 
These measures included subsidy, embargo, 
high tariffs, the latter method being adopted 
in a modified dégree in the United States. 

Now this tariff on dyes as embodied in 
the last Tariff Act of 1922 did not provide 
exorbitantly high ad valorems and specific 
duties as would have been required to ac- 
tually build up an industry here if the 
duties were still to be assessed on the for- 
eign valuations as they were before the war. 
Instead of this, these products were made 
dutiable on American selling price or on 
the basis of United States value or in case 
neither of these two are applicable then 
on the basis of the foreign valuation. 

It was realized that by the application of 
the American selling price method several 
very good purposes would be served. First, 
the actual duty rates could be kept lower. 
In the second place the duties paid could be 
ona valuation more comparable with Amer- 
ican costs, based on American wages to 
labor. In the third place this system pro- 
vides in itself an automatic method of duty 
reduction because as the American selling 
price is lowered the duty on imported mer- 
chandise at the same time decreases pro- 
portionately by reason of the decreased 
valuation basis. 

Now let us examine what effect this tariff 
policy in the case of dyes has had on the 
textile industry of the United States. I 
want to recall the charges that were made 
at the time of the passage of this act, that 
twas virtually an embargo and that behind 
ils protection there would come into being 
4 great American monopoly which could 
‘harge what it pleased for its products and 
that the textile industry would be at its 
mercy. It was recognized at the time by 
those of us in the industry that this charge 
Was most foolish in every respect and that 
result could not possibly be and 
what has happened since the pas- 
sage this act has amply proved that 
amy Gist ut a monopoly exists in the dye 
wGustry in the United States. Before leav- 
Ng this particular thought I just want to 
¢mphas to you something that is highly 
import and that perhaps is not often 
ought [ can put it in the form of a 
Heston, as follows:—If you assume that 
an Amer an monopoly were possible, then 
wnach would you prefer, an American mon- 
“Poly under the control of the American 

urts weal you prefer a foreign mon- 


such a 
Certan 


opoly that in most respécts can operate 
completely independent as far as any such 
control as could be exercised over an 
American monopoly is concerned ? 

The next point I want to make is directly 
connected to this because under the present 
Tariff Act there has been built up in the 
United States a dyestuff industry of which 
we are justly proud. Now the fact that 
we have built up an industry here and the 
further fact that monopolies are impossible 
under the Sherman Law is one of the great- 
est insurance policies that the American 
textile industry ever had, because so long 
as the American industry is maintained in 
a prosperous condition just so long and no 
longer is the American textile industry free 
from absolute domination by a foreign mon- 
opoly in this field. News items published 
from time to time show the progress toward 
world control in our industry by several 
large foreign cartels. 


Compulsory Showing of Books 


Just a word also about this prosperity 
which is particularly appropriate in view 
of recent newspaper stories to the effect 
that the Senate Finance Committee was 
considering the compulsion of large corpo- 
rations to show their books and so justify 
their tariff requests. If such a procedure 
were followed in a fair and impartial man- 
ner it would confirm absolutely the repre- 
sentations we have made before Congress. 
The inference apparently meant to be made 
from some of the stories referred to is that 
a prosperous corporation is out of order 
in asking for an adequate tariff. Now as a 
matter of fact let us consider the two larg- 
est and most prosperous corporations in 
this field, DuPont and Allied Chemical. Is 
their prosperity because of or in spite of 
dyes? An analysis carefully and fairly 
made would show that the great prosperity 
is in accompanying lines of business and 
these corporations deserve great credit for 
so building their corporations that they can 
afford to carry on their expensive develop- 
ment in the field of dyes because of the 
financial sinews derived from other sources. 

Since the passage of the present Tariff 
Law with its special protection to the 
American synthetic organic chemical in- 
dustry, the prices of dyes to the textile 
mills have decreased every year so that 
whereas the average selling price of all dyes 
in the United States for the year 1922 was 
sixty cents per pound the average selling 
price in 1927 was thirty-nine cents. In 
connection both with these low prices of 
dyes as well as the prosperous corporations 
referred to above, it is highly interesting 
to quote from a report of the United States 
Tariff Commission as follows:—‘It is 
doubtful whether in recent years the do- 
mestic industry as a whole has had a rea- 
sonable return on its capital investment as 
many dyes were sold at or near their cost 
of production.’ 

At the time of the recent hearings in 
Washington it was asked what the neces- 
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sity was for the present comparatively high 
duties on cheap products like Indigo and 
Sulphur Black. In the case of these two 
low priced dyes the present duties do seem 
to the casual reader to be exorbitant in that 
the duty bears so large a percentage pro- 
portion to the selling price of the finished 
product, however, here is the point—this 
adequate protection is the very thing that 
makes available to you gentlemen today the 
present low prices on Indigo and Sulphur 
Black. In other words the domestic market 
was assured to the manufacturers ef these 
products who could as a result expand their 
productions with confidence and these ex- 
panded productions quite naturally led to 
lower costs of productions and these lower 
costs in turn were passed on to the textile 
industry through the natural process of 
competition among the different manufac- 
turers. 

Some one also asked whether it was not a 
fact that these two colors were sold by 
American manufacturers in India cheaper 
than they are sold in the American market. 
Yes, it is a fact that this is being done, 
but the prices in these foreign markets are 
being set by the foreign manufacturers and 
the American manufacturers really deserve 
a great deal of credit for holding on to 
their business at these prices which are to 
them disastrous. It seems quite apparent 
that these low prices in the foreign market 
are made for the express purpose of driving 
the American manufacturers out and we 
must not forget that if and when they find 
it necessary to relinquish this amount of 
tonnage, then their production in the 
United States will of necessity be more 
costly just in the proportion that they pro- 
duce less, and if their costs are in this way 
increased you can easily see what the net 
result will be to the selling prices in the 
textile industry. Do not forget in this 
connection that the selling prices of a large 
percentage of all dyes in the United States 
are today as low or lower than they were 
before the Great War and I do not think it 
requires any stretch of the imagination for 
us to believe that they would not be so 
low if there was not a strong American 
producing industry. 


Unequal Protection 


You must not believe that we have the 
same kind of protection in all colors as we 
have in the cheap ones, because that is just 
where the shoe pinches terribly. We all 
know that the world wide trend is toward 
faster colors in all lines. These are con- 
siderably more expensive to manufacture 
and whereas a seven cent specific duty is 
considerable on a dye selling for sixteen 
cents, it is nothing at all on a dye selling 
for two or three dollars. It is in this field 
that the American industry is now devoting 
practically all of its efforts and only by 
adequate protection so that we can continue 
this development can we hope to repeat in 
this class of dyestuffs what we have already 
done in the cheaper classes in the way of 
price reductions. 

It is interesting to note in clesing some 
of the protests and other comMents that 
are being given publicity as coming from 
foreign nations and in this connection I 
do not believe that it is generally known 
that 63% of all imports in the United 
States by value come in on the free list 
and carry no duty at all.” 
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The CHOQUETTE 
Patent Waste Saver 


conserves labor and material! 


SJOSTROM PATENT 


COOLING AND CONDITIONING 
MACHINE 


Used by hundreds of manufacturers in 
seventeen different countries to improve 
HANDLE and APPEARANCE, in- 
sure UNIFORMITY and to restore 
NORMAL WEIGHT. 


Pays for itself in a 
few months’ operation 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE CoO. 
North Andover, Massachusetts 





Users of the Choquette Patent Waste Saver experience a 
saving of 50% of waste material. Tests have shown that 
the Choquette can save as high as 75%. It also saves the 
card operators’ time and attention—they no longer need 
to shut down the machine to dispose of the waste material. 
The Choquette is readily attached to any woolen or 
worsted carding machine. It operates simply—easily— 
with little attention—and low power consumption. 

Here is an indispensable card accessory. 

Write Department “T” for details. 


H. C. Greenfield Engineering Co. 
Successors to 


TORRANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Harrison, N. J. 





Best for the 


Behind every Roy machine is the backing of more 
than 60 years of specialization upon grinding 
machines for the textile industry. 


Advice on grinding always promptly and cheer- 
fully given. 
B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


stitches the cards together. with lacing and ten- Established 1868 







ROYLE LOCK-STITCH CARD LACER 


Automatically cuts the peg and lace holes and 









sion uniform Send for literature 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


ROY 


GRINDERS 







SOSOSSSSOSSSSSHSOOSSOSOSOSOS SEOSSSSSSSSSOOSSOESSSSOOOSOSE 
7 SSO eRe OCR RRO. ROO COCR ROO CONTR OSS * 


# JOHN ROYLE & SONS# 


SP SASTOESR°S 2OSNesoNe discos : 
o See ee oo ee oS uog SUS OF ee ee eccceee ca 
S SOS OOS OOS OOOO OOOO OOOOOEOOE soccssccossesoooossocesosss 


JACQUARD CARD CUTTING MACHINERY 
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No Successor to Dr. Klein 


Unable to Find Man Willing to 
Sacrifice Financial Consideration 


One of the most perplexing problems 
which has confronted Dr. Julius Klein 
since his appointment as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce has been the finding 
of a man to succeed himself as chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. He had hoped at first to 
attract to the position a man of con- 
siderable prominence in business who 
would bring the prestige of his own 
name to the Bureau but this hope has 
been dashed, despite the fact that he was 
seconded in the effort by President 
Hoover. A fruitless canvass extending 
over a period of several weeks finally 
convinced Dr. Klein that he could not 
prevail upon any of the likely candidates 
to sacrifice financial considerations for 
service in the Commerce Department. 

It appears now that the position must 
be filled from the Bureau’s staff but in 
this direction, too, Dr. Klein has been 
disappointed. The position was offered 
to William L. Cooper, the American 
commercial attaché at London, but it is 
reported that Mr. Cooper declined the 
invitation and has resisted further over- 
tures to become bureau chief. As com- 
mercial attaché Mr. Cooper’s salary is 
$10,000. The position which Dr. Klein 
graced with so much distinction pays 
only $8,000. When Dr. Klein accepts 
Mr. Cooper’s refusal as final, he will 
probably enter negotiations with Fayette 
W. Allport, commercial attaché at Ber- 
lin. By profession Mr. Cooper is a 
mechanical engineer and Mr. Allport is 
a lawyer but both are well qualified by 
their foreign service in Europe to direct 
the Bureau’s trade promotion activities. 
Three assistant directors of the Bureau 
frequently have been mentioned for ad- 
vancement. They are John Matthews, 
Jr. Thomas R. Taylor and O. P. Hop- 
kins. All three are veterans in the 
service of the Bureau and the promotion 
ot any one of them would be greeted 
with approval. 





Raw Silk Sales Total 
381.263,000 in Ten Months 


_Transactions on the National Raw 
silk Exchange during the first ten 
months of operation amounted to over 
125,000 bales, representing money value 


Ot 381,263,000, Jerome Lewine, presi- 
dent, announced July 24. The exchange 


opened for trading last September. 
lurnover on the exchange during that 
Period represented approximately 119% 


1 
t + 
ot 


¢ total imports of Japanese raw silk 
United States for the year ended 
June 30, last. : 
_tocks of raw silk certificated by the 
Nati nal Raw Silk Exchange Inspection 
ure have now reached a total of 
than 5,200 bales. This stock 
| ents more than 12% of the aver- 
age total stock of Japanese raw silk in 


. York during the year ended 
une ) * 


by t} 


more 


repr 


Seek Data on Bobbins 


Throwster’s Clearing-House 


Aims to End Waste 


A clearing house for throwsters, bob- 
bins was established on July 25 at the 
meeting of the Commission Throwsters 
Division of The Silk Association of 
America, Inc., as a means of elimina- 
ting the waste and confusion that has 
been a problem confronting the throws- 
ters for several years. 

No figure is available at present as 
to the number of throwsters’ bobbins 
which are held by manufacturers. To 
ascertain this the committee plans to 
send letters out to all throwsters asking 
the number of bobbins outstanding with 
customers and to request the throwsters 
to return those bobbins in their -posses- 
sion which have been sent there in error, 
These letters will be followed by a form 
request asking for all possible informa- 
tion, including identification marks and 
the party to whom merchandise was 
shipped, so that bobbins may be traced 
and returned to the right owner. 

It is planned to make the clearing 
house a permanent institution but no 
action has yet been taken on that point. 
Peter F. Magagna, Jr., is the chairman 
of the clearing house committee, with 
Neil Butler of Scanton, Ernest Rohr of 
Wilkes Barre, and A. E. Walters of the 
Lehigh division, completing it. 


New 


Activity of Wool Manufacture 
During June 


WasHincTon, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce announces statistics on 
active and idle wool machinery for June, 
1929, based on report received from 853 
manufacturers, operating 1,040 mills. Of 
the total number of looms wider than 
50-inch reed space, 32,345, or 58.8%, 
were in operation for some part of the 
month of June, 1929, and 22,665 were 
idle throughout the month. The active 
machine-hours reported for wide looms 
for the month of June, formed 64.8% 
of the single-shift capacity, as compared 
with 67.3% for the month of May, 1929, 
and 58.6% for June, 1928. 

Of the total number of looms of 50- 
inch reed space or less covered by the 
reports for June, 1929, 8,091, or 60.5%, 
were in operation at some time during 
the month, and 5,293 were idle through- 
out the month. The active machine-hours 
for these looms represented 60.9% of 
the single-shift capacity, as against 61% 
in the preceding month and 57.9% in 
June, 1928. 

The number of carpet and rug looms 
reported for June, 1929, was 9,731, of 
which 6,591, or 67.7%, were in opera- 
tion for some part of the month, and 
3,140 were idle throughout the month. 
The active machine-hours reported for 
these looms represented 69.2% of the 
single-shift capacity of the looms, as 
compared with 71.9% in May, 1929, 
and 62.4% in June, 1928. 

Of the total number of woolen spin- 
dles reported in June, 1929, 1,615,844, 
or 73%, were in operation for some part 
of the month, and 597,976 were idle 
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throughout the month. The active 
woolen-spindle hours reported for this 
month represented 82% of the single- 
shift capacity, as compared with 81.6% 
in May, 1929, and with 78.1% in June, 
1928. 

The number of worsted spindles in 
operation during June, 1929, was 1,602,- 
229, or 65% of the total, and the number 
idle was 861,410. The active worsted- 
spindle hours were equal to 64.5% of 
the single-shift capacity. In May, 1929, 
the active worsted-spindle hours repre- 
sented 66.3% of the capacity, and in 
June, 1928, 49.1%. 

Of the total number of sets of cards 
reported for June, 1929, 5,064, or 75.6%, 
were in operation at some time during 
the month, while 1,630 were idle 
throughout the month. The active ma- 
chine-hours for cards were equal to 85% 
of the single-shift capacity in June, 
1929; 86.1% in May, 1929, and 80.5% 
in June, 1928. 


Standard Textile Buys 
Cotex Corp. 


Present Lines of Cotex Products 


Will Be Continued 


The announcement is made _ that 
effective immediately, the business of 
the Cotex Corp. will be merged with 
that of The Standard Textile Products 
Co. 

For some time The Standard Tex- 
tile Products Co. has been working on 
the development of rubberized fabrics 
in order to supplement their present 
lines of linseed oil and pyroxylin prod- 
ucts. These developments have reached 
a point where it has become necessary 
to purchase rubberizing equipment for 
the production of same; therefore in 
order to save the time necessary to pur- 
chase such equipment and develop an 
organization in a new rubberizing de- 
partment, the purchase of the Cotex 
Corporation has been consummated 
inasmuch as the latter corporation have 
already a rubberizing unit organized 
and in operation. 

This combination places The Stand- 
ard Textile Products Co. in a position 
to immediately proceed with the pro- 
duction of its new products to meet the 
requirements of the fall trade. This in 
connection with the present products of 
the Cotex Corp. will broaden the line 
of imitation leather and leather cloths 
so that practically every branch of the 
trade requirements can be met whether 
for oil, rubber or pyroxylin treated ma- 
terials. 

The Cotex plant and organization 
will remain as at present under the 
management of I. R. Blackburn and the 
present brands of Cotex products will 
be continued. 

The former president, Jacob Hilder, 
will remain as a director, but J. T. 
Broadbent was elected president and 
W. E. Tatcher, Secretary and Treasurer 
at a recent stockholders’ meeting. I. R. 
Blackburn was also made a director 
and vice-president of the Cotex Cor- 
poration. 
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WHAT IS THIS MAN 
READING ? a Y 


3 





must know which looms are producing and which are lag- 

ging. He must set the pace for weavers and maintain qual- 
ity of production. He has written for our book “Productimeter 
Pick Counters,—Their Application and Use” and is now studying 
it to see if Pick Counters can do him any good. We will be glad to 
send you the same book—‘“Productimeter Pick Counters”—if you 
will write directly or to Geo. P. Davis, Builders Building, Charlotte, 
N, C. or to Durant Mfg. Co., Leo A. Nourie, Mgr., 36 Garnet St., 
Providence, R. I. 

DURANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
643 BUFFUM ST. cmngnes; 4 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
——CATALOG— 


H' IS responsible for efficient production in a large mill. He 








‘Tk 7° So 
'wenty-Ninth Anniversary 
of a Principle 
Improved and Matured 
To meet present day requirements 

samen reeiiasiiai et For Dyeing 

| and Bleaching 
all loose 
and 

Raw Stocks, 

Skein Yarn, 
Tapes, 
Braids, 
Laces. 


Ideal for— 


Neutralizing 
and 
Finishing 
Mercerized 


es Yarn. 


Loftiness and count unimpaired. 
Unequalled winding. 

Hand tub results at mechanical cost. 
Without a peer for sulphur dyeing. 
Bleaching labor almost entirely eliminated. 
Upkeep trifling. 


Patentees of the Motor Drive. 


Inc. 1914 


WALKER & DAVIS, Inc. 
Coral and Valetta Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















For Determining 
the Number 
of Yarn 


Roving Reel 
No. 977 


Any convenient length 
of yarn can be accu- 
rately reeled on the 
Brown & Sharpe Rov- 
ing Reel. The exact 
number of the yarn 
can then be determined 
by using the Brown & 


Roving and Yarn Sharpe Roving or Yarn 
Scales No. 980 Scales. 





The use of this equipment removes 
the guess-work from your tests and 
assures uniform, accurate results. 


[|BS Our booklet “Tables and Directions 


for Use with Yarn Reels and Scales” 
will be sent upon request. Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., 
g..3. &. 





See slice 
—— CATALOG—— 


BROWN & SHARPE 


TOOLS 
*World’s Standard of Accuracy” 
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LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic mimmm 


Balin g Presses 
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From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 
this equipment. 


© 
But— 
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Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and 
operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
goods, our advertising has not accomplished 
its purpose. 
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—— See Also—— 


—— 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


We solicit your inquiries. 
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OBITUARY 





Frank R. Hansell 


Frank R. Hansell, one of the organizers 
and a director of the Furness Corp., 
Gloucester, N. J., a rayon manufacturing 
concern, died July 25 in the Graduate Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, where he had been ill 
for a long time. He was 57 years of age 
and before making his present connection 
with the Furness Corp., had been prom- 
inently identified with the banking business, 
having been connected with the Corpora- 
tion Guarantee & Trust Co., of which he 
was the secretary-treasurer; he was a 
director of the West Jersey Trust Co., 
Camden, N. J., and had been financial ad- 
viser of many of the largest corporations 
in this section. Mr. Hansell was the in- 
ventor of the special process for manu- 
facturing rayon with which the Furness 
Corp. has been experimenting for several 
years. He was a member of the Union 
League, Racquet, Torresdale Country and 
the Philadelphia Gun Clubs. Surviving 
him are his widow, two children and his 
mother. Mr. Hansell’s home was in Ed- 
dington, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. 





Charles Barrington Caperton 


Charles Barrington Caperton, 51, died 
at his home in Rome, Ga., from a stroke 
of apoplexy, following several months’ 
period of declining health. His widow, 
two daughters, and two sons survive him. 
He had been ill for several months, but his 
condition was not alarming until Wednes- 


day, a few hours before the fatal stroke. 
For 13 years he was agent of the Trion 
Co.’s mills, at Trion, Ga., prior to which 


he was with the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills, [nc., at Lindale, Ga., and the Howell 
Cotton Co., at Rome. When he became 
ill early in the spring, he was with a chain 
of mills, with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala. 





Barclay McFadden 


Barclay McFadden, of the firm of 
George H. McFadden & Bro., cotton mer- 
chants, Philadelphia, died at Chester, 
England, Sunday of this week, of injuries 
sustained during a polo match on Satur- 
day. Mr. McFadden, who was 36 years 
ot age, is survived by his widow, the 
tormer Miss Virginia Heckscher, daughter 
ot Ledyard Heckscher, who is president 
of the Furness Corp. 





New Appointment to Steel 
Heddle Sales Staff 

. Josey nh. 
Philad: 
Position 


Heddle Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 


Reiley of Foxborough, 
‘iphia, has recently accepted a 
on the sales staff of the Steel 


and Greenville, S. C. He will operate 
in the ‘hiladelphia district. 

: Mr. Reiley, while comparatively a 
ung an, has had wide experience in 
- = ‘le industry and is well known 
de 'c ‘rade. He is a practical weaver 
in wes formerly connected with Col- 
ly | Aikman, manufacturers of 











Woolen Industry Aided By 
Quartermaster Corps 


That the woolen industry of the coun- 
try has been rendered a service by the 
adoption by the Army of high grade 
woolen uniform fabrics is indicated by 
letters which have been received by The 
Quartermaster General of the Army 
from representatives of the industry. 
The letter quoted below, is from the 
head of one of the leading woolen mills, 
manufacturing high grade woolen cloth: 


“Dear General Cheatham: 

“Acknowledging you kind letter of June 
3d, I don’t know as you realize, General 
Cheatham, what a real definite service you 
have done for the Textile Trade of America. 

“In the first place, your promotion of the 
idea of the finest sort of cloth for officers 
was an excellent one. 

“In the second place. your encouragement 
to American Manufacturers to make that 
cloth was excellent in helping us overcome 
what I suppose might be called an ‘inferi- 
ority complex.’ 

“In our particular case, it has led us to 
put out a civilian cloth finer than anything 
that has ever been made in this country, 
and as fine if not finer than any of the 
imported cloths; as you will see from the 
enclosed booklet. 

“And I can’t but feel, especially as you 
gay you have written a similar letter to 
other manufacturers, that you have given 
them a similar spur and incentive. 

“In my opinion your action has been a 
thoroughly praiseworthy one.” 


In commenting on this letter, which 
is one of several others of similar tenor, 
Brigadier General H. F. Rethers, Act- 
ing Quartermaster General, said that 
the Quartermaster Corps naturally was 
gratified over the fact that it has not 
only been able to provide the Army with 
superior uniform tabrics, made in Amer- 
ica, but also that the quality of these 
fabrics had been recognized by the 
woolen industry. 





New Million Dollar Textile 


Mill in Buenos Aires 


A new textile plant with a floor space 
of approximately 72,000 sq.ft., repre- 
senting an investment in buildings and 
machinery of approximately $1,000,000, 
has been opened in Buenos Aires, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Thomas 
C. Ballagh, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
reports to the Department of Commerce. 

The company, established with Ger- 
man capital in 1925 with a few machines 
for knitting underwear, has grown 
rapidly until this new plant brings under 
one roof the four smaller factories it 
operated. Their production now in- 
cludes wool underwear, rayon under- 
wear, wool and rayon sweaters, jersey 
dresses, knitted cloth and woven cloth 
of wool, rayon and some silk. 

The machinery, with the exception 
of some 50 American sewing machines, 
is all German, and includes 41 tubular 
knitting machines, 4 Milanese knitting 
machines and 2 Raschel knitting mach- 
ines, 37 looms, together with the neces- 
sary winding machines for wool, rayon, 
cotton and silk. Three ribbon making 
machines are also used. The dyeing, 
printing and finishing equipment in- 
cludes four dyeing vats for yarn dyeing, 
21 dyeing vats for tubular piece dyeing, 
one dyeing vat for flat piece goods, one 
finishing and drying machine, one cal- 
ender, one printing machine and one 
fleecing machine. Electric power is used. 
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Washington State Gets Closer 
to Rayon Industry 


SEATTLE, WasH.—Western Washing- 
ton now looms as a prospective con- 
tender in the rayon industry. The 
making of wool pulp suitable for rayon 
manufacture will be a feature of act- 
ivity of the Olympic Products Co., a 
large concern planning a new pulp and 
paper project at Port Angeles, Wash., 
it has been reported. 

Coupled with this was the report that 
du Pont interests recently completed 
a survey in this region to determine 
the feasibility of rayon production here. 

The Olympic Products Co. was cre- 
ated June 24 with an initial paid-in 
capital of $4,000,000. Its backers, in 
addition to the Zellerbach interests, in- 
clude foremost industrial leaders in 
Seattle and Northwest Washington, in- 
cluding William E. Boeing, J. H. Bloe- 
del, Joseph Irving, T. D. and R. D. 
Merrill. Plans of the concern call for 
the taking over of the former govern- 
ment spruce mill at Port Angeles. 





Find Cancellation of Import 
Rates on Grease Wools 
Unjustified 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has affirmed its previous finding that 
proposed cancellation of carload import 
rates on grease wool, in machine-pressed 
bales, from New York Harbor points 
to Clinton, Mass., is not justified. The 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., protested 
against the new tariffs and they were 
ordered canceled, but the proceeding was 
subsequently reopened upon petition of 
the railroads. Upon reconsideration the 
Commission held in a decision this week 
that the roads have offered no convinc- 
ing evidence that the rate of 19c., mini- 
mum 50,000 Ibs., and 22.5c., minimum 
30,000 Ibs., should be canceled. The 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., also has 
been awarded reparation on imported 
carpet wool shipped between Dec. 12, 
1925, and Oct. 1, 1927, from docks and 
piers in Boston and East Boston, Mass., 
to Thompsonville, Conn., and from New 
York Harbor points to Clinton and 
Thompsonville. 





Cleveland Receives Uniform 
Cloth Contracts 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bids were opened 
by the Depot Quartermaster, U. S. 
Army, to supply them with various 
cloth items to be used in officers’ uni- 
forms, the following firms submitting 
proposals: Auburndale Mills, Inc., Mer- 
rimac Mills, Botany Worsted Mills; 
Walther Mfg. Co., Cleveland Worsted 
Mills. 

Officials of the depot announce that 
contracts on these bids have been 
awarded as follows: 2,000 yds., gabar- 
dine, $3.175; 2,500 yds., serge, $3.35; 
10,000 yds., whipcord, $4.50; 2,500 yds., 
barathea, $3.80 and 1,000 yds., elastique 
at $3.80, all being awarded to the Cleve- 
land (O.) Worsted Mills. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


MACHINERY, MILL SUPPLIES, YARNS, ETC. WANTED AND FOR SALE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, MILL PROPERTIES, POSITIONS AND MEN WANTED 


See De, okcasccca $4.50 per inch 20 to 29 imches.......... $4.10 per inch The size of a space is its height in inches 
6 to 8 BORED. 2. cccvers 4.30 per inch 30 inches (one page)........... $120.00 multiplied by number of columns in width 
0 00 UD GeeeD. 2 oes csecs 4.20 per inch POSITIONS WANTED..... $3.50 per inch i.e. 2 cols. wide x 2 in. high = 4 inches 
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HELP WANTED 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Practical Mill Office Man 


15 years’ experience in modern plants on mill 
records, costs, pay rolls, production, inventories, 
and purchasing supplies. Constructive and pro- 
gressive. Age 37. Married. Southern. First 
class references. 

Address Adv. 384, Textile World, 

Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


Fveveevenvecoesovennevonnsansvavsesvenseneescnnsessnnsuensessesnscennenseonsensansnnsecneossonnonsensessnnee 






Position Open for 


Capable Textile 


Superintendent 


Experienced on rayon 
manufacture. 


LpUPeeeneeeeneonnaceoneesnaengnaggy 


DYER 


A good piece stock and yarn er with 
good references from former employers is 
open for a position. 


Address Adv. 196, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 


Address Adv. 388, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


a UEUEEEDEOUEEROEOEOEODOOEEEOOEEEEEOEOEORDOOOOROGOECEURO OHO EOEOROEESOOEEOEOEEOEOENETEOROEE 


Seenennocenenecnecscncucencuscesescsneeneg: 


CLONCEOHCEOEGROROROEOGUEORORGEORORDEDERESEOLOROEORGL ELGG REGO OGRA ROROOORORONOE CORO OSERORERO Et OR ECEREOEOEEtS” 
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WANTED 


One of the largest manufacturers of 


TUOOUDEGUOAOOGEGOEOEONOEOUGOEOEOROEOOORGOGODORONGECOECOCEOEOEEOROASEORRCeREOEOERenteRRORensececeeaeneeeee NS 


POSITION WANTED : 
Superintendent or Manager 





. ak moe ae - American, 45 years of age, expert all round man, 
textile sizings and finishing compounds on preparation and weaving silks, rayons and 
requires the services of a few young fancy cottons. 20 years’ experience on rayon goods. 
yy oad ; c : a Ye Employed, wishes change. = 
men in their Southern Sales Depart- Address Adv. 357, Textile World, = 
ment. Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 3 
Textile college education and some STM 
Pp r act ica l ex pe rience in m i ] l wo rk is S/UUOEUOEOOREOHOOOEAORGODEDOEUCECOROOEUEOEOOHEOEUCEEODENOReOEROO EOC eROeeaseueonenenaenoneceoeons ous soOnE 


desirable. 


Those selected will receive thorough 
instruction. 


Scott and Williams Fixer 


Young man desires connection with progressive 


peneenenennncnnsncnnccecensucenenceueceereecnccocnccensgsensugraeys, 


mill Thirteen years’ experience on Scott and 
S 2 ati : Williams machines. Industrious worker and no 
tate age, education, experience and drifter. Limit of advancement in present posi- 
references. tion is reason for desiring change. 
Address Adv. 404. Textile World Address Adv. 383, Textile World, 





CUOEODUEDONOHEROAOOUEORUEOENOHUOEREONEOEEEOOEOODEeNeRcOpeEEOUeCeneunaneeeeaeeoneneeES 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St 


be DU 


New York 


tnenenennencnen 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
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Broad silk weaving production 
manager wants position in pro- 
gressive house. 


Manufacturers who are in need of superin- 
tendents or overseers for any department of mill 
work may learn of suitable men upon applica- 
tion by mail or telephone to C. T. Donlevy, care 
Textile World, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


OOeeneenenenenceeneoesencneoenn 


Address Adv. 
Tenth Ave. 


362, Textile World, 
at 36th St., New York 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENGINEER OR MASTER MECHANIC. Po- 
sition wanted by man 40 yrs. of age, American | 
citizen, married. Familiar with woolen, worsted, 
cotton machinery, steam engines, fire and water 


tube boilers, ete. A No. 1 recommendations. 
O. B. 101, Textile World. Boston. Mass. OVERSEER COTTON WEAVING. Position 
Be wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, English, married. 
OVERSEER CARDING OR SPINNING IN | Worked on fine and heavy goods, towelling, 
WLN. MILL. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. | buckrams, nettings, lenos and sateens. Familiar 


of age, American, married. Worked on all kinds | With Draper & Stafford automatic. C&K, Whitin 


woolen and worsted goods. Familiar with all] | 2nd Mason machines. A No. 1 recommenda- 
makes machinery. First-class recommendations. | tions 
164, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


O. B. 122, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 0. B 


OVERSEER WOOLEN DRESSING. Position 
wanted by man, 36 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on all kinds of woolens. First- 
class references. 

O. B. 214, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DYEING. Position wanted by 
man 34 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on all kinds of raw stock, piece dyes, worsteds, 
woolens, unions, anc jersey piece dyes. Familiar 
with Rodney Hunt, James Hunter and Schreibner | 
machines. First-class references. = 


O. B. 137, Textile World, Boston, Mass. OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING—SECOND 
| HAND. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, 
American, single. Worked on all kinds of wool 
and wool mixes. wool and shoddy, in fact all 
kinds of mixes from 1 run to 7. Familiar with 
D.&F. cards. Good references. 

O. B. 438, Textile World. Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER OR SUPT. COTTON SPINNING, 
SPOOLING OR TWISTING. Position wanted by 
man 49 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on all kinds of combed and carded yarns. Fa- 
miliar with Whitin, Saco-Lowell, Fales & Jencks 
machines. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 143. Textile World. Boston. Mass. 


_ OVERSEER SEWING & BURLING OR HEAD 


ae os : aoa : PERCHER IN FINISHING ROOM. Position 
SEWING MACHINE FIXER. Position wanted | wanted by man 39 yrs. of age, French, married. 
by man 29 yrs. of age, American, married Worked on fancy worsteds, pe. dyes and ladies’ 
Worked on underwear and sweater coats. Fa- | dress goods. Familiar with Woonsocket, Worces- 
miliar with all makes sewing machines. Good | ter and Parks & Woolson machines. First-class 
recommendations references 
O. B. 145. Textile World, Boston. Mass O. B. 543, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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F YOU do not find what 

you want in the Search- 

light Section of TEXTILE 
WORLD 


.....then advertise for it! 
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DYEING MACHINES 


2—Klauder-Weldon Skein Dyeing Machines, 
42 Sticks complete and first class @ 
$300 each. 


1—Bailey Yarn Dryer, 12 Stick @ $100. 
P. O. Box 708, Providence, R. I. 
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NEW and REBUILT Card Cutters — 
PAPER CUTTERS — Lever Cutters — 
Cloth Cutting and Sample Pinking 
Machines — Wire Stitching Machines — 
Strawboard Shears 
E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. 
424-438 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y 
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FOR SALE 


Huse Bottle Bobbin Winders 


2—40 spindle and 1—48 spindle. 





e 


Address Adv. 387, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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SINGLE SHEAR 


1—Curtis & Marble Single Shear 66% in., 
saving, latest type, price, $500. 


1—Davis & Furber 72 in., single acting nappéer, 
14 roll, price, $400. 


P.O. BOX 708, Providence, R. I. 
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WANTED 


USED FRANKLIN RAW STOCK 
DYEING MACHINE 
25, 50 or 100 Ib. capacity. 
Write giving particulars. 


Address Adv. 318, Textile World. 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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WANTED 





3—39-gauge, full-fashioned Reading Ma- : 
chines, one footer, two leggers. Not over : 
ten years old Must be in good condition 


Name price 
Address Adv. 392, Textile World : 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York (ty - 
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